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Over  $2.8  million 
for  habitat 
development 

A  total  of  237  habitat  development 
projects  were  undertaken  across  Alberta  in 
1985,  thanks  to  funding  of  more  than  $2.8 
million  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Trust 
Fund  -  Buck  for  Wildlife  Program.  This  is 
more  than  double  the  1984  budget.  Many 
hard-working  individuals  have  also  assisted. 

The  projects  included  developing  fish 
ponds  on  reclaimed  land,  fencing  of 
streambanks,  large-scale  clearing,  controlled 
burning,  installing  goose  nesting  bales, 
saving  wetlands  and  erecting  hawk  nest 
poles. 

Established  to  promote  habitat 
development,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Trust 
Fund  -  Buck  for  Wildlife  Program  receives 
money  from  a  number  of  sources:  resource 
evelopment  stamps  purchased  by  hunters, 
portion  of  every  fishing  licence  sold  in 
Iberta,  and  donations  from  individuals, 
rganizations  and  businesses.  This  year  the 
inister  was  able  to  add  application  fees  for 
pecial  hunting  licences  and  authorizations, 
heasant  licences,  and  the  sale  of  forfeited 
unting  and  fishing  equipment. 

The  1985  program  consisted  of  51 
Isheries  projects  and  186  wildlife  projects, 
nvolving  the  development  of  improvement 
f  over  20,820  acres  of  land.  The  fisheries 
rojects  included  developing  an  8- acre  fish 

nd  in  a  reclaimed  gravel  mining  area 
long  the  Bow  River  in  Calgary;  converting 
borrow  pit  to  a  fish  pond  at  Keenex 
oulee,  northeast  of  Fort  Macleod,  and 
eveloping  a  trout  pond  for  recreational 
urposes  16  km  north  of  Peace  River. 

A  number  of  organizations  and  groups 
ere  involved  in  the  habitat  projects.  They 
ncluded  the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game 
ssociation.  Alberta  Forest  Service,  Public 
ands  Division,  Scouts  Canada  and  Guides 


Hon.  Don  Sparrow 

Canada,  Ducks  Unlimited  Canada,  and 
Trout  Unlimited. 

Although  Alberta  can  still  claim  an 
abundance  and  variety  of  habitat,  the  harsh 
fact  is  that  a  substantial  amount  has  been 
altered  or  lost. 

The  Government  of  Alberta  hopes  an 
increasing  number  of  Albertans  will 
become  involved  in  retaining,  improving 
and  developing  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
throughout  the  province. 

The  Buck  for  Wildlife  Program  is 
operated  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division, 
Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
under  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  Dennis 
Surrendi.  Director  of  Habitat  is  Ken 
Ambrock. 

If  you  would  like  to  be  involved  in  the 
Buck  for  Wildlife  program,  contact  your 
nearest  Fish  and  Wildlife  office.  To  make  a 
tax  deductible  contribution,  mail  your 
cheque  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  Trust  Fund, 
Buck  for  Wildlife  Program.  The  address  is 
on  the  back  page. 


Message  frorj^^^^/ 
Hon.  Don  Sparrow 

Associate  Minister 
Public  iMtids  and  Wildlife 

The  beginning  of  a  new  year  seems  an 
appropriate  time  to  start  a  new  pubHcation- 
the  Renewable  Resources  Newsletter. 

Our  primary  goal  in  pubUshing  this 
newsletter  is  to  open  another  channel  of 
communication  between  the  department  and 
the  various  groups,  organizations  and 
individuals  with  a  particular  interest  in 
Alberta's  renewable  resources.  Good 
communications  lead  to  better 
understanding. 

We  want  to  keep  you  fully  informed 
about  programs,  fx)licies  and  activities 
relating  to  fish  and  wildlife,  forests,  public 
lands  and  other  renewable  resources.  An 
informed  and  participating  public  is,  after 
all,  an  essential  element  in  ensuring  wise 
management  of  these  valuable  resources. 
For  example,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Advisory  Council  consisting  of  25  member 
organizations  has  been  of  great  assistance  in 
the  decision-making  process. 

Our  intention  in  this  newsletter  is  to 
provide  a  quick  overview  of  the  wide 
spectrum  of  departmental  activities.  The 
continuing  story  of  ENR  pxDlicy  and 
program  development  will  be  presented  in 
summary  form.  Where  appropriate,  we  will 
tell  you  where  more  information  may  be 
obtained. 

The  past  twelve  months  have  been  busy 
and  productive,  so  most  of  this  first  issue  is 
devoted  to  recapping  the  many  activities  and 
solid  achievements  recorded  during  1985. 1 
hope  you  will  find  this  review  both 
informative  and  useful. 

There  will  be  ten  issues  of  the 
newsletter  throughout  the  year.  It's  planned 
to  distribute  them  during  the  first  week  of 
every  month.  With  the  exception  of  this 
inaugural  issue,  the  Renewable  Resources 
Newsletter  will  not  ordinarily  appear  in 
January  or  August. 

Naturally,  we  are  interested  in  having 
your  opinion  on  this  new  venture.  We  will 
appreciate  any  suggestions  you  may  have. 
Elsewhere  in  these  pages  you'll  find  details 
on  how  you  can  pass  along  those  opinions 
and  suggestions. 

As  we  begin  our  journey  through  1986, 
I  want  to  wish  you  all  a  very  happy  and 
rewarding  New  Year. 


Hon.  Don  Sparrow 


Results  of  a  survey  this  past  fall  in 
three  east  central  and  southern  regions  of 
the  province  show  the  value  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Division's  Use  Respect  program. 
The  program  is  supported  by  the  Alberta 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  Western  Stock 
Growers  Association,  Unifarm  and  other 
organizations. 

The  survey  revealed  that  a  high 
percentage  of  landholders  would  allow 
recreational  use  of  their  land  if  permission 
is  asked. 

These  results  tie  in  with  other  reports 
indicating  that  recreationalists  -  hunters, 
snowmobilers  and  others  -  are  more  likely 
to  ask  landholders  for  permission  to  access 
their  property  if  they  see  a  Use  Respect 
sign. 

In  promoting  better  understanding 
between  landholders  and  recreationalists,  the 
Use  Respect  program  encourages  the  public 
to  obtain  permission  before  accessing 
property.  Fluorescent  signs  are  distributed 
to  landholders  to  post  on  their  property. 
These  signs  indicate  whether  permission  is 
needed  to  go  onto  the  land,  who  to  contact 
and  where,  designated  routes  and  entry 
points  for  vehicles. 

The  Use  Respect  program  is  credited 
with  changing  the  attitude  of  both 
landholders  and  recreation  users,  which  has 
led  to  improved  relations  between  the  two 
groups. 

A  major  factor  in  the  success  of  the 
survey,  part  of  a  pilot  project,  was  the  work 
done  by  4-H  clubs  in  the  two  regions. 
Members  from  51  clubs  distributed 
information  packs  -  signs,  literature  and 


questionnaires  -  to  some  7,000  landholders 
in  the  Stettler  and  Lethbridge  areas.  The 
questionnaires  sought  the  views  of 
landholders  on  habitat  development,  land 
use,  access  and  trespass.  More  than  3,600 
of  the  forms  were  returned,  a  good  response 
for  this  kind  of  survey. 

While  all  the  answers  have  not  yet  been 
tabulated,  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the  main 
concerns  raised  by  landholders  were 
vandalism,  litter  and  careless  acts  like 
leaving  gates  open. 

The  pilot  project  proved  so  successful 
that  it  will  be  tried  on  other  parts  of  the 
province,  particularly  the  Peace  River  area. 
Because  of  the  excellent  work  they  did  last 
fall,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  hopes 
to  again  enlist  the  services  of  4-H  clubs 
throughout  the  province. 

Use  Respect  is  a  program  of  ENR's 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  headed  by 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  Dennis  Surrendi. 
The  Director  of  Public  Information  and 
Extension  is  Bob  Stevenson. 


Administering 
Alberta's  public 
lands  for  agriculture 

The  benefits  flowing  from  recent  policy 
changes  in  the  administration  of  public 
lands  for  agricultural  purposes  can  be  traced 
well  beyond  the  farmers  immediately 
involved.  The  changes  were  announced 
August  1. 


Essentially,  the  new  pohcy  provides 
better  and  more  effective  arrangements  for 
holders  of  grazing  leases  to  convert  them  to 
farm  development  leases,  with  or  without 
an  option  to  purchase  the  land. 

One  important  result  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  arable  land  under 
cultivation,  thus  strengthening  the 
province's  agricultural  industry  and,  with  it, 
the  whole  economy. 

For  farmers,  the  conversions  will  mean 
more  income,  while  both  the  province  and 
municipal  governments  should  benefit 
through  increased  rental  payments  and 
additional  taxes,  respectively.  When  land  is 
sold,  the  revenue  received  by  the  province 
will  help  offset  the  price  of  purchasing 
private  land  for  the  public  interest. 

Net  returns  to  the  producer  increase  from 
eight  to  ten  times  on  suitable  lands  under 
cultivation  compared  to  the  same 
unimproved  lands  used  for  grazing.  Rental 
revenue  to  the  province  would  increase  at  a 
similar  rate  while  municipal  tax  revenues 
would  increase  to  a  lesser  extent. 

The  policy  changes  are  in  keeping  with 
recommendations  of  the  Environment 
Council  of  Alberta,  which  held  extensive 
province-wide  pubUc  hearings  on  land  use 
in  1983.  The  policy  also  addresses  concems 
over  the  administration  of  public  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes  which  were  expressed 
to  the  government  by  individual  farmers  and 
farm  organizations. 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  criteria  for 
deciding  whether  lands  are  suitable  for 
conversion.  In  other  words,  sale  will  not  be 
considered  on  lands  needed  for  recreation, 
parks,  forestry,  watershed  protection  or 
other  conservation  purposes.  And  no 
conversion  will  be  permitted  on  lands  where 
there  are  major  long-term  environmental  or 
conservation  concems.  All  grazing  leases  in 
the  Eastern  Slopes  will  remain  untouched 
unless  identified  through  the  integrated 
resource  planning  process  which  is  subject 
to  extensive  public  review. 

The  possibility  of  land  speculation  was 
one  of  the  concems  raised  when  the  new 
policy  was  announced  last  August,  but  this 
overlooked  the  safeguards  incorporated  into 
the  system.  For  example,  a  grazing 
leaseholder  must  have  leased  the  land  for  a 
minimum  of  five  years,  and  land  cannot  be 
sold  for  three  years  after  purchase,  except 
under  special  circumstances.  All  sales  under 
this  policy  must  be  at  fair  market  value. 
There  is  also  a  provision  that  only  land 
with  agricultural  potential  will  be  sold.  In 
addition,  control  over  sub-dividing  land  for 
recreational  or  residential  purposes  is 
exercised  by  the  municipality. 
At  present,  about  5.3  per  cent  of 


provincially-owned  land  is  leased  for 
grazing,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  this  is 
considered  suitable  for  cultivation.  ■ 
In  the  first  four  months  after  the 
policies  were  announced,  the  department 
received  104  applications  for  farm 
development  leases,  with  options  to  buy, 
covering  256  quarter  sections  of  land  or 
portions  of  quarter  sections.  Fifteen 
applications  were  made  for  farm 
development  leases,  without  option  to  buy, 
on  37  quarter  sections  or  portions  of  quarter 
sections. 

Many  applications  are  on  the  fringe  of 
settlement  areas.  Careful  screening  of  each 
application  ensures  that  the  department 
identifies  parcels  that  should  be  maintained 
as  public  lands  as  well  as  those  that  should 
be  cultivated. 

By  allowing  the  lessee  the  right  to 
request  conversion  to  agriculture  rather  than 
"posting"  the  land  for  sale  to  any 
prospective  purchaser,  the  lessee  obtains 
security  of  tenure.  This  encourages  him  to 
invest  in  improved  production. 

Further  information  on  the  new  policies 
for  administering  public  lands  for 
agricultural  purposes  may  be  obtained  by 
contacting  any  office  of  the  Public  Lands 
Division. 

Public  lands  in  Alberta  are  administered 
by  the  Public  Lands  Division,  Department 
of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  responsible  is 
L.M.  (Mac)  Forbes. 

Integrated  resource 
plans  approved 

During  1985,  final  approval  was  given 
to  five  integrated  resource  plans  covering 
12,180  km  (4,685  sq.  mi.)  of  public  lands. 
Four  more  are  to  be  presented  to  Cabinet 
early  in  1986. 

This  was  the  culmination  of  long 
months  of  work  involving  full  participation 
of  the  public  at  each  step  of  the  way.  The 
five  integrated  plans  -  four  sub-regional, 
and  one  local  -  provide  a  long-term  positive 
guide  for  protecting  the  environment  of  the 
areas  while  making  optimum  use  of 
resources  to  benefit  Albertans  today  and  in 
the  future.  Work  is  continuing  on  eleven 
other  plans.  In  the  planning  process,  large 
tracts  have  been  set  aside  as  prime 
wilderness  protection  and  wildlife  habitat 
areas. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  the  province's 
land  area  is  public  land,  managed  by  the 
government.  In  carrying  out  this 
stewardship  role,  the  goverment  has  adopted 


the  philosophy  of  integrated  resource 
management,  which  calls  for  a  co-ordinated 
approach  towards  the  many  -  and  some- 
times conflicting,  demands  made  on  public 
lands.  This  philosophy  encourages  the 
involvement  of  all  people  concerned. 

Following  is  a  brief  description  of  the 
areas  covered  in  the  five  plans  approved  last 
year,  and  some  of  the  major  objectives  of 
those  plans: 

Castle  River  -  Forming  part  of  the 
Eastern  Slopes,  this  1,700  km  (656  sq. 
mi.)  sub-region  is  located  north  of  Waterton 
National  Park.  It  has  important  watershed 
values  as  well  as  considerable  potential  for 
recreation  and  tourism.  The  plan  will 
mainly  serve  as  a  guide  to  provincial 
government  agencies  responsible  for 
resource  management  in  the  area. 

Jean  D'Or  Prairie  -  It  is  located 
directly  east  of  Fort  Vermilion  and  covers 
1,490  km  (575  sq.  mi.),  making  it  the 
smallest  of  the  four  sub-regions.  The  plan 
here  expands  existing  agricultural  lands, 
while  at  the  same  time  ensuring  a  firmly 
established  permanent  forest  land  base. 

Big  Bend  -  Located  west  of  the 
town  of  Athabasca  and  east  of  Slave  Lake, 
this  4,500  km  (1,738  sq.mi.)  sub-region  is 
made  up  of  agricultural  land,  mixed  forests 
and  lakes.  Areas  suitable  for  agricultural 
expansion  are  identified  in  the  plan,  which 
also  provides  direction  for  managing  a 
variety  of  resources  such  as  fish,  minerals, 
timber,  wildlife  and  cultural/historical 
resources. 

Lakeland  -  This  northeastern  sub- 
region,  covering  3,400  km  (1,313  sq.mi.) 
runs  from  Lac  La  Biche  in  the  west  to  Wolf 
Lake  on  the  east,  and  from  south  of  the 
Beaver  River  to  the  18th  baseline  north  of 
Touchwood  Lake.  As  the  area  contains  high 
quality  recreation  lakes,  the  plan  gives 
priority  to  conservation  and  recreation 
development. 

Frost  Hills  -  A  local  integrated 
resource  plan  covers  this  area  of  1,090  km 
(421  sq.  mi.)  south  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake. 
The  plan  allows  for  expansion  of 
agriculture  but  also  ensures  retention  of  the 
timberland  base  and  areas  vital  to  fish  and 
wildlife. 

Public  involvement  sessions  were  an 
important  part  of  the  preparation  of  all  five 
plans,  which  apply  only  to  public  lands  and 
resources. 

Copies  of  the  plans  are  available  at 
regional  offices  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Integrated  resource  planning  is  the 
responsibility  of  L.  J.  (Les)  Cooke, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Resource 
Evaluation  and  Planning  Division,  Alberta 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  The 
Director,  Resource  Planning  is  Ed.  C. 
Wyldman. 


Maps  Alberta 
a  marketing 
success 

Sales  figures  are  still  being  analysed, 
but  there  are  other  signs  that  the  Maps 
Alberta  program  launched  early  in  1985  is 
off  to  a  successful  start.  The  program, 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Surveying  and 
Mapping  in  co-operation  with  ENR's 
Communications  Branch,  takes  a  marketing 
approach  to  map  distribution,  considered 
somewhat  unique  in  government. 

A  good  response  to  the  program  has 
been  reported.  More  than  75  firms  have 
signed  on  as  dealers,  up  from  the  original 
45.  These  dealers  display  the  Maps  Alberta 
symbol,  a  stylized  black-and-orange 
provincial  map  with  the  lower  left  comer 
turned  up.  Other  point-of-sale  pronx)tional 
materials  like  posters,  counter  cards,  labels 
and  dealer  newsletters  have  been  produced  to 
assist  the  retailers. 

Maps  Alberta  has  been  appointed 
exclusive  supplier  of  federal  maps  in 
Alberta  and,  with  its  provincial  maps, 
carries  a  stock  of  some  600,000  maps  in  its 
Edmonton  distribution  centre.  Dealers 
generally  carry  a  limited  core  stock  and 
order  other  maps  as  needed  through  the 
distribution  centre. 

Many  of  the  dealers  are  sporting  goods 
stores,  but  the  Maps  Alberta  symbol  is  also 
displayed  at  book  shops,  hardware  stores, 
airports,  tour  operator  offices  and,  of 
course,  map  stores.  This  wide  distribution 
of  oudets  makes  the  maps  more  accessible 
to  the  public. 

Among  Albertans,  the  most  popular 
map  appears  to  be  the  provincial  base  map, 
on  a  scale  of  1:1,000,000.  Other  favorites 


are  the  provincial  access  series,  on  a  scale 
of  1:250,000. 

Maps  Alberta  was  introduced  to  the 
public  in  June  1985  through  a  newspaper 
advertising  campaign.  This  year  promotion 
of  the  program  may  include  setting  up  a 
display  at  conferences. 

Executive  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Surveying  and  Mapping  is  E.  A.  Kennedy. 
Doug  Fontaine  is  manager  of  Maps 
Alberta. 


Public  assists  in 
controlling  fish  and 
wildlife  offences 

Persons  who  violate  hunting  and  fishing 
regulations  should  realize  that  they  are  not 
popular  with  law-abiding  Albertans. 

This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  use 
made  of  the  toll-free  Outdoor  Observer 
telephone  number  introduced  in  mid- 
October  to  enable  citizens  to  report  fish  and 
wildlife  offences.  In  the  first  five  weeks  of 
operation,  153  persons  called  the  number, 
1-800-643-3800. 

The  number  is  monitored  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week.  This  means  anyone 
spotting  a  violation  can  report  it  promptiy; 
there's  no  waiting  around  for  an  office  to 
open  the  next  morning.  Callers  do  not  have 
to  identify  themselves,  and  all  information 
is  treated  in  confidence. 

The  special  number  was  introduced  to 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Division's  Outdoor  Observer 
program.  Originally  developed  in  1974,  the 
program  responds  to  growing  demands  from 
a  concerned  public  to  become  more 
involved  in  protecting  the  province's  fish 
and  wildlife  resources.  The  program  helps 
make  more  people  aware  that  game 
management  is  everyone's  business.  Major 
new  initiatives  are  planned  in  1986. 

Law  enforcement  is  an  important  part  of 
Alberta's  fish  and  wildlife  management 
program.  In  1984,  5,013  cases  were 
prosecuted  under  the  Wildlife  Act,  with 
4,579  of  these  resulting  in  convictions. 

Enforcement  officers  say  the  most 
common  types  of  violations  are  hunting  at 
night,  hunting  and  fishing  out  of  season, 
and  exceeding  limits. 


Waterfowl  habitat 
development  at 
Tyrrell  and  Rush 
Lakes 

All  major  work  should  be  completed 
this  winter  on  a  waterfowl  habitat 
development  project  at  Tyirell  and  Rush 
Lakes,  48  km  southeast  of  Lethbridge. 

An  earth  dam  has  already  been  erected  on 
Rush  Lake  and  construction  is  well  under 
way  on  a  water  control  outlet  and  water 
supply  canal  on  Tyrrell  Lake.  When  this 
part  of  the  work  is  finished,  water  levels 
and  waterfowl  production  will  be  stabilized. 

The  Tyrrell-Rush  project  is  one  of  20 
waterfowl  habitat  developments  being 
carried  out  as  part  of  the  Wedands  for 
Tomorrow  program  under  an  agreement 
between  Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
Ducks  Unlimited  Canada  signed  in  June 
1982.  The  projects  are  to  be  completed 
within  five  years. 

Water  management  plans  have  been,  or 
are  being,  developed  for  a  number  of  lakes, 
including  Beaver  Hill,  east  of  Edmonton, 
Spotted  Lake,  north  of  Stettler,  and  Bens 
Watt  Lake,  southwest  of  Two  Hills. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  complete  land 
acquisition  agreements  on  three  Wetlands 
for  Tomorrow  sites  -  Stirling  Lake, 
southeast  of  Lethbridge,  Hay-Bittern  lakes, 
west  of  Camrose,  and  Kleskun  Lake, 
northeast  of  Grande  Prairie. 

When  these  sites  are  completed,  they 
will  provide  3,030  hectares  (7,500  acres)  of 
wetland  for  waterfowl.  The  annual 
waterfowl  production  should  be  about 
22,500  birds. 

Construction  is  required  at  many  of  the 
proposed  sites  throughout  Alberta  to  ensure 
development  of  good  habitat.  This  means 
providing  for  flood  control  and  drainage, 
erecting  dykes,  channelling  creeks  and 
creating  nesting  islands  for  waterfowl. 

Wetlands  for  Tomorrow  developments 
are  co-operative  projects  involving  Fish  and 
Wildlife  and  Ducks  Unlimited,  as  well  as 
other  government  departments  and  divisions 
such  as  Alberta  Environment,  Alberta 
Agriculture  and  the  Public  Lands  Division. 

Dennis  Surrendi  is  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division. 
Director  of  Habitat  is  Ken  Ambrock. 


Fame  award 
a  Canadian  first 

A  training  officer  with  the  Alberta  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Division,  Claude  "Red"  Hasay, 
has  become  the  first  Canadian  to  be 
inducted  into  the  Hunter  Education  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Hall  of  Fame  was  established  by 
the  North  American  Association  of  Hunter 
Safety  Coordinators  and  the  National  Rifle 
Association  to  recognize  superior  individual 
achievement  in  hunter  education.  Eight 
persons  have  been  inducted  since  the  Hall  of 
Fame  award  was  started  ten  years  ago. 

Mr.  Hasay  played  a  major  role  in 
developing  the  Alberta  Hunter  Education 
Program  which  in  1983  was  declared  the 
best  in  North  America,  winning  an  award 
for  the  province.  He  has  also  contributed 
personal  time  and  resources  to  helping  other 
agencies  throughout  North  America  with 
their  hunter  education  programs.  He  served 
two  terms  as  president  of  the  North 
American  Association  of  Hunter  Safety 
Coordinators. 

Mr.  Hasay  is  with  the  Enforcement- 
Field  Services  Branch,  co-ordinating  the 
training  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  staff 


More  Information? 

If  you  would  like  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  contents  of  this 
newsletter  or  any  other  information  on  the 
policies  or  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Govemment 
of  Alberta,  please  write  or  telephone  the 
Communications  Branch,  Alberta  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  801  Energy  Square, 
10109-106  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta, 
T5J  3L7.  Telephone  (403)427-8636. 

Renewal  Resources  Newsletter 
is  published  ten  times  a  year  by  Alberta 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
Renewable  Resources  Sector.  Deputy 
Minister  is  F.W.  McDougall. 

Editor 

Harold  A.Sellers,  Associate  Director 

Communications  Branch 

Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Comments,  questions  and  suggestions  are 
always  welcome.  Please  contact  the  Editor, 
Renewable  Resources  Newsletter,  801 
Energy  Square,  10109-106  Street, 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3L7. 
Telephone:  (403)  427-8636. 
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Large  land  acquisition  near  Brooks 
secures  special  wildlife  habitat 


Work  will  begin  this  year  to  upgrade 
Alberta's  new  wildlife  habitat  development 
area  near  Brooks  recently  purchased  by  the 
provincial  government  in  co-operation  with 
three  private  agencies. 


Purchase  of  the  habitat,  a  2,223  hectare 
(5,492  acre)  parcel  of  ranchland  adjacent  to 
San  Francisco  Lake,  15  km  west  of  Brooks, 
was  announced  last  month  by  Hon.  Don 
Sparrow,  Associate  Minister  of  Public 


Ken  Ambrock,  Director  of  the  Habitat 
Branch,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division,  says 
plans  are  being  developed  to  improve  over- 
all land  management  for  wildlife.  Several 
small-scale  projects  will  be  initiated  in  the 
coming  year  including  the  development  of 
upland  nesting  cover  for  pheasants  and 
waterfowl,  and  capital  improvements  such 
as  nesting  structures  for  Canada  geese. 

In  the  longer  term,  major  plans  are 
underway  for  the  development  of  a  marsh 
complex  on  the  property  to  be  undertaken 
by  Ducks  Unlimited  Canada.  This  project 
will  be  designed  to  demonstrate  how 
wildlife  habitat  and  agricultural  needs  can 
mutually  benefit  through  sound  land 
management. 


Lands  and  Wildlife.  The  total  purchase  price 
was  $1.95  million.  It  is  the  largest  land 
acquisition  so  far  undertaken  by  the  provin- 
cial government  to  secure  wildlife  habitat. 

The  three  other  agencies  involved  in 
the  purchases  -  Ducks  Unlimited  Canada, 
the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association,  and 
Wildlife  Habitat  Canada  -  will  be  active 
participants  in  the  development  and  manage- 
ment of  the  new  habitat  area. 
Formerly  known  as  the  Ward  Ranches, 
the  property  is  primarily  pasture  land.  Graz- 
ing and  farming  will  continue  on  the  pro- 
perty through  leasing  arrangements  made  by 
a  management  committee  representing  the 
government  and  the  three  private  agencies. 
Revenue  will  go  towards  paying  administra- 


Draft  regulations 
for  new  Wildlife  Act 
get  60-day  review 

To  ensure  that  all  interested  persons 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  draft 
regulations  under  Alberta's  new  Wildlife 
Act,  the  public  will  be  given  a  60-day 
period  to  consider  them.  This  review  period 
will  commence  about  March  1 ,  the 
approximate  date  when  it's  expected  public 
notices  will  be  issued  stating  that  copies  of 
the  draft  are  available  through  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Division  offices  throughout 
Alberta. 

During  the  past  few  months,  these  draft 
regulations  have  been  reviewed  in  detail  by 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Advisory  Council. 
Following  the  60-day  review  period,  the 
council  will  re-convene  to  consider  the 
comments,  suggestions  and  concerns 
received  from  the  public.  It  will  then 
submit  recommendations  to  the  Minister, 
Hon.  Don  Sparrow,  for  final  approval. 

This  entire  package  of  up-dated 
regulations  serves  two  purposes.  Firstly,  it 
re-works  existing  regulations  within  the 
context  of  the  new  Wildlife  Act  and, 
secondly,  it  reflects  changes  resulting  from 
provisions  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Policy 
for  Alberta  as  well  as  from  new 
constitutional  requirements. 

Public  input  has  already  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  of  the 
new  act  and  regulations,  dating  back  to 
formulation  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Policy 
for  Alberta  in  1982. 

Copies  of  the  draft  regulations  will  be 
available  for  public  review  at  Fish  and 
Wildlife  divisional  offices.  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  Dennis  Surrendi 
anticipates  that  the  new  Wildlife  Act  and  up- 
dated regulations  will  be  finalized  this 
summer. 


tive  costs,  and  any  profit  will  be  channelled 
into  other  wildlife  habitat  projects. 

Mr.  Sparrow  said  development  and 
management  of  wildlife  habitat  in  con- 
junction with  present  agricultural  land  use 
offers  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  to 
landholders  how  the  two  can  co-exist  for  the 
benefit  of  both  parties. 

Several  other  side  benefits  are  expected 
from  the  habitat  purchase.  It  is  estimated 
the  land  will  provide  10,000  recreational 
hunting  days  per  year,  thus  reducing  the 
pressure  on  private  land  and  boosting  the 
local  economy  by  attracting  hunting  dol- 

(continued) 


(continued:  Large  Land  Acquisition) 

lars.  In  addition,  there  will  be  new  oppor- 
tunities for  outdoor  education,  bird 
watching  and  photographing  wildlife  in  its 
natural  habitat. 

Plans  are  under  discussion  with  Ducks 
Unlimited  Canada  to  develop  about  280 
hectares  (692  acres)  of  wetland,  using  30 
basins  akeady  on  the  property.  The  land  is 
strategically  located  in  one  of  the  prime 
waterfowl  production  areas  in  North 
America.  Water  will  be  supplied  by  the 
Eastem  Irrigation  District. 

About  57  hectares  (141  acres)  of 
pheasant  and  deer  habitat  are  to  be  created 
through  development  of  shelterbelts  along 
canals  and  reservoirs. 


flooded.  Meadow  vegetation  provides 
nesting  cover  and  loafing  areas  for  several 
waterfowl  species. 

5.    Shrubland  consisting  of  9  hectares  (22 
acres)  of  willows  and  aspen,  with  an 
understory  of  rose,  snowberry  and 
buffaloberry  bushes.  This  habitat  is  of 
value  mainly  to  pheasants  and  deer, 
offering  over-winter  cover,  escape  areas  and 
nesting/fawning  spots. 

Mr.  Sparrow  said  purchase  of  the 
property  is  a  concrete  expression  of  the 
Alberta  Government's  commitment  to 
ensuring  that  wildlife  is  preserved  for  future 
generations. 

He  noted  with  gratitude  the  co- 
operation received  from  several  government 


At  present  there  are  five  types  of  wildlife 
habitat  on  the  property: 

1.  Flood  plain  of  463  hectares  (1,144 
acres),  an  area  temporarily  flooded  during 
spring  run-off.  When  flooded,  the  plain 
provides  excellent  habitat  for  waterfowl, 
pheasants  and  a  variety  of  marsh  birds. 

2.  Open  water  amounting  to  233  hectares 
(576  acres),  including  San  Francisco  Lake, 
two  smaller  lakes  and  four  reservoirs.  These 
waterbodies  provide  important  habitat  for 
waterfowl. 

3.  Aquatic  emergent  vegetation  of  55 
hectares  (136  acres)  along  the  edges  of 
lakes,  a  marsh  and  a  creek  drain.  This 
vegetation,  mainly  cattails,  provides  over- 
winter cover  for  a  significant  local  pheasant 
population,  and  serves  as  breeding  territory, 
nesting  cover  and  brood  rearing  cover  for 
waterfowl.  In  addition,  it  provides  thermal 
and  escape  cover,  as  well  as  a  secure 
fawning  and  feeding  area  for  deer.  The 
habitat  requirements  of  several  aquatic 
mammal  and  bird  species  are  also  satisfied. 

4.  An  1 1  hectare  (27  acre)  wet  meadow,  a 
shallow  marsh  area  that  is  periodically 
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agencies  involved  in  discussions  leading  up 
to  the  purchase  -  Alberta  Agriculture, 
Alberta  Environment  and  the  Eastem 
Irrigation  District. 

ENR's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  is 
responsible  for  habitat  development  under 
Dennis  C.  Surrendi,  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister. 

Four  resource  plans 
ready  for  approval 

Draft  versions  of  four  more  integrated 
resource  plans  have  been  prepared  for  review 
and  approval  by  the  provincial  cabinet's 
Economic  Planning  Committee. 

The  four  plans,  covering  23,880  km^ 
(9,200  sq.mi.),  are  the  latest  steps  in  an 
ongoing  program  to  apply  integrated 
resource  planning  to  all  public  lands  in  the 
province,  about  60  per  cent  of  the  overall 
land  area.  Last  year,  the  cabinet  committee 
approved  five  plans  for  an  area  totalling 
12,180  km^  (4,685  sq.mi.). 

Integrated  resource  planning  and  man- 
agement is  a  comprehensive  approach  adop- 


ted by  the  provincial  government  in  1977 
to  secure  the  most  favorable  mix  of  various 
land  uses  to  achieve  maximum  benefits  for 
Albertans  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

Draft  plans  are  prepared  by  planners  in 
the  Resource  Evaluation  and  Planning 
Division,  with  assistance  from  municipal 
and  regional  planning  bodies  and  public 
interest  groups.  Public  participation  is  a 
key  element  throughout  the  planning 
process.  Informal  open  houses  and  other 
public  sessions  are  held  to  present  displays 
and  provide  printed  information,  to  receive 
individual  and  group  presentations,  as  well 
as  to  answer  questions  and  discuss  concerns. 

All  four  plans  now  awaiting  final 
approval  cover  land  in  the  Eastem  Slopes. 
The  areas  involved  and  their  major  resources 
are  briefly  described  below: 

Nordegg-Red  Deer  River — ^Located  south  of 
Nordegg  and  west  of  Sundre,  this  planning 
area  takes  in  10,250  km^  (3,960  sq.mi.)  of 
territory  that  has  mountains  in  the  west  and 
foothills  in  the  east.  The  plan  protects  im- 
portant watershed,  ecological  and  recreation- 
al resources,  while  encouraging  development 
of  timber,  minerals,  tourism  and  rangeland. 

Rocky-North  Saskatchewan — ^Pine  and 
spruce  forests  cover  much  of  the  westem 
part  of  this  rolling  land  immediately  north 
and  west  of  Rocky  Mountain  House,  and 
aspen  is  predominant  in  the  east.  The 
6,500  km^  (2,500  sq.mi.)  area  has  a  wide 
range  of  resources,  including  water,  petro- 
leum and  natural  gas,  wildlife,  fisheries  and 
forage,  plus  ecological  and  historical  re- 
sources. It  also  offers  a  variety  of  outdoor 
recreational  opportunities. 

Kananaskis  Country — ^This  planning  area 
southwest  of  Calgary  covers  4,180  km^ 
(1,600  sq.mi.)  of  high  mountains,  broad 
valleys  and  rolling  foothills.  It  contains  the 
headwaters  of  five  rivers — Kananaskis, 
Elbow,  Sheep,  Spray  and  Highwood.  The 
area  is  best  known  for  its  recreational  uses, 
such  as  camping,  hiking,  horseback  riding, 
fishing,  hunting,  snowmobiling  and  cross- 
country skiing.  Environmental  conservation 
is  emphasized  in  this  plan. 

Brazeau-Pembina — ^Located  southwest  of 
Drayton  Valley,  this  rolling  and  forested 
land  covers  2,950  km^  (1,140  sq.mi.)  and  is 
rich  in  natural  resources  like  timber, 
petroleum  and  natural  gas,  water,  wildlife 
and  fisheries.  As  well,  there  are  many 
opportunities  for  recreation  and  tourism.  A 
major  feature  is  the  Brazeau  Reservoir, 
which  provides  hydro-electric  power,  flood 
control  and  water-based  recreation. 

Once  the  draft  plans  have  been  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Economic  Planning 


Committee,  they  will  be  available  for 
review  at  regional  offices  of  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources.  Meanwhile,  work  is 
continuing  on  the  preparation  of  a  number 
of  other  integrated  resource  plans. 

Integrated  resource  planning  is  the 
responsibility  of  L.J.  (Les)  Cooke, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Resource 
Evaluation  and  Planning. 

Expansion  program 
for  grazing  reserves 

Recent  years  have  seen  substantial 
expansion  of  the  grazing  reserves  program 
operated  by  the  Public  Lands  Division. 

Since  it  was  announced  in  1976  that 
$26  million  from  the  Heritage  Savings  and 
Trust  Fund  would  be  channelled  into  the 
program,  ten  new  grazing  sites  have  been 
added  in  central  and  northern  Alberta, 
bringing  the  total  to  32.  The  amount  of 
land  set  aside  for  reserves  now  stands  at 
285,896  hectares  (706,449  acres),  of  which 
96,316  hectares  (237,997  acres)  have  been 
developed. 

Grazing  Reserves  in  Alberta 

Measured  m  Ammal  Unil  Months  (OOO  sI 
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Last  year  contracts  totalling  $4.17 
million  were  awarded  for  grazing  reserve 
development  that  included  clearing, 
burning,  breaking,  seeding,  aerial  spraying, 
fertilizing  and  fencing. 

Grazing  reserves  are  community  pas- 
tures where  farmers  and  ranchers  -  known 
as  patrons  -  can  graze  their  cattle  for  four 
or  five  months  during  the  summer,  thus 
freeing  their  own  land  for  crop  and  hay 
production. 

While  Public  Lands  finances,  develops 
and  manages  the  reserves,  patrons  have 
input  into  operations  through  an  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  the  executive  of  each 
grazing  association.  The  committee 
administers  the  breeding  program,  sets 
some  local  policies,  and  helps  the  division 
review  applications  to  use  the  reserve. 
The  grazing  reserves  program  dates  back  to 
the  dustbowl  days  of  the  1930s.  Ranchers 
grazed  their  cattle  on  Crown  lands  in  the 
Twin  River  area  of  southwestern  Alberta, 


but  the  operation  was  not  properly  managed 
and  the  range  soon  became  overused.  At  the 
ranchers'  request,  the  province  took  over 
direct  management  of  the  Twin  River  area, 
which  then  became  the  first  grazing  reserve. 
Additional  reserves  were  developed  over  the 
years. 

Public  Lands'  objective  is  to  have  the 
grazing  reserves  pay  for  themselves.  To  this 
end,  patrons  are  charged  $7  to  $10  per 
animal  unit  month  (AUM),  and  pay  for 
salt,  minerals  and  pharmaceuticals.  An 
AUM  is  the  forage  for  one  mature  cow  with 
calf  or  their  equivalent  for  one  month. 

In  1984-85,  grazing  reserves  provided  a 
total  of  255,060  animal  unit  months,  the 
equivalent  of  forage  for  66,900  head  of 
cattle  for  five  months.  There  were  1,570 
patrons. 

In  addition  to  helping  the  agricultural 
industry,  the  grazing  reserve  program  also 
provides  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
principles  of  integrated  land  use. 
Development  of  reserves  is  now  planned  to 
accommodate,  where  possible,  wildlife 
habitat  and  such  outdoor  activities  as 
hunting,  hiking,  cross-country  skiing  and 
snowmobiling  in  the  off  season. 

Recent  innovations  in  recreational  use 
of  grazing  reserves  include  designating 
specified  vehicle  access  routes  for 
recreationists,  and  in  co-operation  with  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Division,  a  "put  and  take" 
pheasant  hunting  program  on  several 
reserves. 

Public  Lands  is  headed  by  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  L.M.  (Mac)  Forbes. 


Commercial  fisiiing 
catcfi  up  32  per  cent 

For  Alberta's  commercial  fisherman, 
1984-85  was  one  of  their  better  years:  the 
catch  was  good  and  so  were  prices. 

Figures  for  the  period  show  the  catch 
totalled  2,538  tonnes,  a  32  per  cent  increase 
over  the  previous  year's  1,916  tonnes.  The 
landed  value  of  the  fish  stood  at 
$2,011,000,  up  by  21  per  cent  over  the 
1983-84  total  of  $1,658,406. 

Particularly  good  news  for  the  fisher- 
men was  that  prices  pulled  out  of  a  three- 
year  slump  and  headed  up  again.  The  best 
(exporO  grade  of  whitefish,  for  example, 
brought  an  average  price  of  52  cents  per 
pound  in  the  summer  from  the  Freshwater 
Fish  Marketing  Corporation,  and  98  cents 
per  pound  in  the  winter.  At  the  low  point 
of  the  slump,  in  1982-83,  the  average  price 
for  the  same  grade  of  whitefish  was 
36  cents  per  pound  in  the  summer  and  72 


cents  per  pound  in  the  winter. 

At  the  end  of  1984-85.  the  Fish 
Marketing  Corporation  showed  a  profit  of 
$7.6  million  and  from  that  amount  .sent 
final  payment  cheques  totalling  $7.3 
million  to  fishermen  in  the  Prairie  pro- 
vinces, northwestern  Ontario  and  the 
Northwest  Territories.  Alberta  fishermen 
received  a  total  of  $472,400,  with  the 
highest  single  payment  being  $23,049. 


Commercial  Fish  Production  in  Alberta 
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The  corporation,  with  headquarters  in 
Winnipeg,  was  established  in  1969  to  han- 
dle the  inter-provincial  and  export  market- 
ing of  commercial  fish  from  participating 
provinces. 

Recent  changes  in  the  province's  fish 
marketing  policy  have  enabled  four  private 
companies  to  begin  selling  fish  in  the 
Alberta  market 

There  are  some  2,400  licensed  commer- 
cial fishermen  in  the  province,  the  vast  maj- 
ority of  whom  sell  their  catch  to  the  local 
market.  Fewer  than  300  fishermen  deliver 
to  the  Fish  Marketing  Corporation.  Assis- 
tance to  fishermen  currently  takes  the  form 
of  elimination  of  royalties  as  well  as  inter- 
provincial  and  remote  area  freight 
assistance. 

Tom  Mill  is  Director,  Fisheries  Man- 
agement, Fish  and  Wildlife  Division,  and 
Dennis  C.  Surrendi  is  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister. 


Bucl<  for  Wildlife 
near  Red  Deer 
and  Bonnyville 

Every  year  hunters  and  fishermen  in  this 
province  contribute  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Trust  Fund — Buck  for  Wildlife  program 
through  a  special  levy  on  licences.  Other 
contributions,  both  money  and  material, 
come  from  landowners,  organizations  and 
businesses. 

The  funds  and  material  collected  are 

(continued) 


Blackfoot  area  soon  to  become 
grazing,  recreation  facility 
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(continued:  Buck  for  Wildlife) 

used  for  the  retention,  improvement  and 
development  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat 
across  Alberta. 

One  example  of  a  Buck  for  Wildlife 
project  is  Slack  Slough,  a  marsh  and 
woodland  area  4.8  km  south  of  Red  Deer, 
just  off  Highway  2.  It's  an  excellent  nesting 
and  staging  area  for  migrating  waterfowl. 

In  1979,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Division,  working  with  other  grovemment 
departments  and  private  agencies,  began  a 
five-year  program  to  enhance  the  wetiand 
capability  of  this  parcel  covering  82 
hectares  (204  acres).  Other  goals  were  to 
increase  the  production  of  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife  species,  and  to  increase  public 
awareness  of  waterfowl  management 
techniques. 

Once  the  land  was  purchased,  work 
began  on  a  number  of  improvements, 
including  construction  of  eight  nesting 
islands  and  a  bait  station,  establishment  of 
shelterbelts,  placement  of  goose  bales,  and 
fencing.  An  observation  platform  was  also 
constructed  so  that  wildlife  enthusiasts  and 
photographers  could  view  the  waterfowl. 

Total  cost  of  the  project  was  $130,0(X), 
of  which  $55,(X)0  came  from  the  Buck  for 
Wildlife  Fund.  Other  participants  were 
Alberta  Environment,  Alberta 
Transportation,  the  County  of  Red  Deer  and 
the  local  Fish  and  Game  Association. 

A  smaller  scale  Buck  for  Wildlife 
project  is  the  Bonnyville  Town  Pond 
launched  in  1981.  That  was  the  year  the 
Town  of  Bonnyville  approached  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Division  and  asked  for 
assistance  in  improving  a  small  pond  on 
the  shore  of  Jessie  Lake  to  provide  a 
suitable  fish  habitat 

The  division  agreed  to  the  proposal 
and,  after  initial  studies,  arranged  for  a 
contractor  to  excavate  the  basin.  For  its 
part,  the  town  was  responsible  for  draining 
the  pond,  cleaning  up  the  site  and  seeding 
the  surrounding  area  in  grass. 

Since  the  pond  was  completed  in  1983, 
it  has  been  stocked  annually  with  about  500 
rainbow  trout  and  now  is  a  favorite  fishing 
spot  of  both  children  and  senior  citizens. 
The  Buck  for  Wildlife  contribution  to  this 
development  totalled  $36,730. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Habitat  Director  Ken 
Ambrock  says  dozens  of  other  habitat 
projects  have  been  funded  through  the  Buck 
for  Wildlife  program.  Some  of  them  will  be 
described  in  future  issues  of  the  Renewable 
Resources  Newsletter. 


Development  work  is  transforming  the 
Blackfoot  integrated  resource  planning  area 
east  of  Edmonton  into  a  combined  grazing, 
wildlife  and  public  recreation  facility.  It's 
located  about  40  km  east  of  the  city  and  im- 
mediately south  of  Elk  Island  National  Park. 

Historically,  this  hilly  bush-covered 
area,  formerly  known  as  the  Blackfoot 
Grazing  Reserve,  was  used  for  domestic 
livestock  purposes.  It  covers  9,172  hectares 
(24,000  acres).  For  the  past  40  years,  this 
area  has  been  under  lease  to  the  Blackfoot 
Grazing  Association. 

Now  it  is  being  changed  to  enhance  its 
wildlife  value  and  to  accommodate  a  second 
major  use — ^recreation.  When  development 
is  completed,  the  site  will  not  only  provide 
better  grazing  for  livestock  and  habitat  for 
wildlife  but  will  also  serve  as  a  provincial 
recreation  area,  with  hiking,  cross-country 
skiing  and  riding  trails,  picnic  sites  and 
plenty  of  open  spaces  for  snowmobiling. 

Work  on  the  transformation  began  in 
January  1984  with  the  fu-st  clearing  and 
piling  of  brush.  Since  then  some  2,751 
hectares  (6,800  acres)  have  been  cleared,  re- 
piled  and  broken  in  preparation  for  seeding. 
A  perimeter  fence  has  been  erected  as  well 
as  43  km  of  interior  pasture  fencing. 

In  addition,  two  day-use  staging  areas 
for  recreational  use  are  now  ready — each 
providing  shelter  and  stove,  picnic  sites, 
water,  wood,  parking  lot  and  toilets — and 
work  on  a  third  is  underway.  These  have 
been  developed  under  the  supervision  of 
Alberta  Recreation  and  Parks.  An  admin- 
istration site  is  nearing  completion  and 
trails  are  being  developed. 

The  project,  financed  through  the 
Alberta  Heritage  Savings  and  Trust  Fund,  is 
expected  to  be  conpleted  in  1988.  At  that 
time  administration  of  the  area  will  be 
turned  over  to  Alberta  Recreation  and  Paries. 


In  the  meantime,  co-ordination  of  the 
work  at  the  site  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Blackfoot  Steering  Committee,  which 
includes  representatives  from  the  Public 
Lands  Division,  Fish  and  Wildlife, 
Recreation  and  Parks,  and  the  Blackfoot 
Grazing  Association.  The  committee  is 
headed  by  Vic  Fischer,  Edmonton  Regional 
Grazing  Reserves  Manager,  Public  Lands 
Division.  LM.  (Mac)  Forbes  is  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister,  Public  Lands. 


More  information? 

If  you  would  like  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  contents  of  this 
newsletter  or  any  other  information  on  the 
policies  or  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Government 
of  Alberta,  please  write  or  telephone  the 
Communications  Branch,  Alberta  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  at  address  below. 

Renewable  Resources  Newsletter 
is  published  ten  times  a  year  by  Alberta 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Renewable 
Resources  Sector.  Deputy  Minister  is  F.W. 
McDougall. 

Editor 

Harold  A.  Sellers,  Associate  Director 

Communications  Branch 

Alberta  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Comments,  questions  and  suggestions  are 
always  welcome.  Please  contact  the  Editor, 
Renewable  Resources  Newsletter, 
801  Energy  Square,  10109-106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3L7 
Telephone:  (403)  427-8636 
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Sparrow  and  Shaver:  Field  level  on  up 

hundreds  of  qualified  instructors  to  work 
with  Fish  and  Wildlife  personnel. 

Mr.  Shaver  was  recently  re-elected  for  a 
second  two-year  term  as  chairman  of  the 


Effective  links  witti  Alberta  Government 
says  Fish  and  Game  president 

The  president  of  the  Alberta  Fish  and 
Game  Association  has  good  things  to  say 
about  his  organization's  links  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Division  of  Alberta  Forestry. 

"We  have  an  excellent  working 
relationship,  right  from  the  field  level  on 
up,"  says  Jack  Shaver,  who  will  be 
stepping  down  from  the  top  post  at  the 
Association's  57th  annual  conference 
February  20-22  in  Calgary. 

Mr.  Shaver  says  the  Association  and  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  work  co- 
operatively on  a  number  of  "very  good 
programs"  that  benefit  the  general  public. 
He  cites  such  examples  as  Buck  for 
Wildlife,  Use  Respect  and  Hunter 
Education. 

In  Buck  for  Wildlife,  the  Association 
has  a  co-ordinator  to  encourage  its  125 
clubs  (with  a  total  membership  of  about 
23,CXX))  to  participate  in  habitat 
improvement  projects  in  their 
communities.  Members  "give  their  time  to 
working  on  the  projects."  Mr.  Shaver 
points  out  that  one  of  the  Association's 
goals  is  to  ensure  that  Alberta's  wealth  of 
natural  resources  will  continue  for 
generations  to  come. 

The  Association  has  a  "very  active"  role 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  in  the 
Use  Respect  program  Many  club  members 
are  going  out  to  talk  to  landowners  to 
explain  the  program  -  which  encourages  the 
public  to  obtain  permission  before  entering 
private  property  -  and  deal  with  any 
concems. 

As  for  hunter  education,  Mr.  Shaver 
says  his  organization  has  pressed  the 
government  for  a  number  of  years  to  start 
such  a  program.  Now  that  it  is  in 
operation,  the  Association  is  providing 


UCl  2C 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Advisory  Council,  a 
group  made  up  of  representatives  of  25 
organizations,  plus  two  citizens-at-large. 
The  Council  reviews  and  discusses  specific 
issues  relating  to  fish  and  wildlife 
management  in  Alberta,  and  then  advises 
the  Minister. 

But  this  high-level  input  makes  up 
only  part  of  the  relationship  between  the 
Association  and  the  Division.  "From  top  to 

i  bottom  we  receive  good  co-operation,"  says 

I  Mr.  Shaver. 

I        He  points  out  that  local  Fish  and 
Wildlife  officers  attend  club  meetings  at 
least  once  a  year  to  give  members  an 
opportunity  to  ask  questions.  At  the  zone 
level,  regional  directors  bring  key  members 
of  their  staff  to  meetings  to  inform 
members  about  programs  and  other 
activities. 

"This  is  very  helpful  to  our 
association,"  says  the  president. 

Mr.  Shaver  frankly  admits  that  the 
Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association  is  not 
always  happy  with  what  the  government 
does,  but  he  doesn't  believe  in  "wandering 
around  using  a  two-by-four  on 
govemment." 

Instead,  he  favors  discussion  and  doing 
things  in  a  business-like  way.  After  a 
while,  "you  build  up  a  good  relationship." 

"I  think  it's  starting  to  result  in  the 
government,  in  fact,  coming  to  us  and 
asking  us  about  programs  and  things  they 
are  thinking  about,  even  in  advance." 

Mr.  Shaver  stresses  that  the 
Association  is  not  a  political  organization 
and  is  not  politically  oriented  -  "and  to  me 
that  makes  good  sense." 


New  Forestry  Dept.  includes  six  divisions 


Among  Cabinet  changes  announced 
February  6  is  the  formation  of  three  new 
departments  of  govemment  including  the 
new  Department  of  Forestry. 

Hon.  Don  Sparrow,  now  Minister  of 
Forestry,  has  confirmed  his  new  department 
now  includes  six  divisions:  Forest  Service, 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  Public  Lands,  Resource 
Evaluation  and  Planning,  the  Bureau  of 
Surveying  and  Mapping,  and  Foreign 
Ownership  of  Land  Administration. 

The  name  of  the  new  department  does 
not  reduce  the  importance  of  any  division, 
Mr.  Sparrow  said.  In  fact,  this 
reorganization  will  assist  in  co-ordinating 
the  management  of  all  renewable  resources 
by  placing  all  programs  under  one  minister. 

The  Department  of  Forestry  is  a  new 
department,  distinct  from  the  Department  of 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  Although 
many  administrative  details  associated  with 
the  reorganization  have  not  been  finalized, 
further  information  will  be  provided  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  available.  However,  it  has 
been  decided  that  the  two  departments  will 
both  continue  to  utilize  common 
administrative  services  which  will  be 
retained  as  they  presently  exist.  Existing 
working  relationships  will  not  be 
significandy  changed. 

No  staff  changes  are  contemplated  as  a 
result  of  this  reorganization.  It  is  a  change 
in  departmental  responsibilities  only.  A 
phasing-in  plan  is  now  under  development. 
Until  it  comes  into  effect,  there  are  to  be  no 
changes  to  signage,  telephone  directories, 
vehicle  markings,  forms  or  working  tides. 

(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


Trappers  experience 
favorable  trends 

Alberta  trappers  will  probably  find  the 
current  season  to  be  "reasonable  average 
from  the  long-term  perspective,"  says  Arlen 
Todd,  leader  of  the  Fur  Management  Unit  in 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division. 

This  means  continuation  of  the  overall 
favorable  trend  in  fur  prices  and  production 


Fur  Production  in  Alberta 
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that  showed  up  in  the  figures  for  1984-85. 

For  that  season,  revenue  from  wild  furs 
totalled  $6.9  million,  an  increase  of  21  per 
cent  over  the  1983-84  figure  of  $5.7 
million.  The  average  price  per  pelt  increased 


Hon.  Don  Sparrow,  Minister  of 
Forestry,  has  deferred  for  a  second  year  any 
decision  on  legalizing  big  game  ranching. 
Game  ranching  means  raising  wildlife  to 
provide  meat  and  other  animal  products  for 
the  marketplace. 

The  postponement  will  allow  further 
pubhc  review,  debate  and  comment  on  the 
issue,  said  the  Minister,  who  announced  the 
first  12-month  deferment  early  in  1985. 

The  possibility  of  big  game  ranching  in 
the  province  has  been  under  discussion  for 
some  time. 

In  1982  the  newly-published  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Policy  for  Alberta  stated  that  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  would  encourage 
an  environment  which  fostered  development 
of  a  game  ranching  industry  on  private  land 
and  Metis  settlements. 

Two  years,  later,  a  Big  Game  Ranching 
Discussion  Paper  was  issued,  outlining  a 
proposal  to  allow  the  ranching  of  big  game 
animals  for  the  commercial  sale  of  meat  and 
other  products.  It  pointed  out  that  game 
farming  -  raising  big  game  animals  for  sale 
or  profit  -  has  been  practised  in 


for  five  species,  including  beaver,  coyote, 
lynx  and  marten,  and  declined  for  six 
species,  among  them  muskrat,  squirrel  and 
silver  and  red  fox. 

It  was  six  years  ago,  in  1979-80,  that 
Alberta  trappers  had  their  best  year.  That's 
when  fiir  production  climbed  to  $15.6 
million,  thanks  to  a  combination  of  record 
or  near-record  prices  and  an  abundance  of 
species  like  fisher,  fox,  lynx  and  coyote 
that  led  to  high  catches. 

At  that  time,  squirrel  pelts  averaged 
about  $1.70,  almost  double  last  year's 
figure  of  94  cents,  and  beaver  was  $40  a 
pelt,  compared  to  $25.75  last  year. 

Since  tlien  there  has  been  a  cyclical 
decline  in  some  of  the  populations,  says 
Mr.  Todd,  and  when  abundance  of  animals 
is  down,  trapper  effort  tends  to  fall  away  as 
well. 

A  small  increase  in  muskrat  and  mink 
is  indicated  this  year,  Mr.  Todd  says.  While 
beaver  shows  an  encouraging  increase, 
squirrel  production  is  down  due  to  a  poor 
cone  crop  and  lower  trapper  effort. 

There  were  3,007  registered  trappers  in 
Alberta  in  1984-85,  and  4,167  resident 
trappers.  Mr.  Todd  points  out  that  some  of 
them  are  full-time  trappers,  while  others 
trap  for  only  a  few  days  each  season. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  is 
headed  by  Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
Dennis  Surrendi. 


Alberta  for  more  that  two  decades. 

The  paper  said  big  game  ranching 
would  boost  the  rural  economy,  provide 
marginal  farmers  with  an  opportunity  to 
diversify  their  operations,  and  benefit 
people  on  Indian  reserves  and  in  Metis 
settlements  through  employment  and  new 
sources  of  income. 

The  industry  is  well  suited  to  much  of 
the  province's  rural  areas,  the  paper  stated, 
and  strong  international  markets  exist  for 
products  from  big  game  ranches.  Some  26 
recommendations  and  guidelines  were 
proposed,  including  prohibition  of  hunting, 
permits  for  importation,  and  careful  disease 
control. 

Some  4,000  copies  of  the  discussion 
paper  were  distributed  in  November  1984  to 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  offices,  district 
agricultural  offices,  agriculture  service 
boards,  agricultural  development 
committees,  and  other  interested  parties. 

Over  the  next  few  months.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  received  dozens  of  written 
comments  on  the  proposal,  with  a 

(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


Five  resource  plans 
stress  public  input 

Four,  and  possibly  five,  integrated 
resource  plans  are  expected  to  be  completed 
and  ready  for  review  by  Cabinet  late  this 
year. 

Paul  Short,  manager  of  the  Integrated 
Management  Planning  Section  of  the 
Resource  Planning  Branch,  says  he  expects 
sub-regional  plans  for  Livingstone- 
Porcupine  Hills,  Ghost  River,  Keg  River 
and  Sturgeon  Lake-Puskwaskau  East  to  go 
to  Cabinet  committee  in  1986.  He  also 
hopes  the  Coal  Branch  sub-regional  plan 
will  be  ready  as  well,  but  "it  is  not  as  far 
along  as  the  others,  and  may  take  a  bit 
longer  than  expected." 

Meanwhile,  the  green  light  has  been 
given  to  start  work  on  an  integrated 
resource  plan  for  the  Cold  Lake  area. 

As  the  name  suggests,  integrated 
resource  plans  represent  a  co-ordinated 
approach  to  help  the  government  manage 
the  public  lands  that  make  up  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  Alberta's  land  area.  The  overall 
goal  of  the  plans  is  to  provide  maximum 
benefits  to  Albertans  from  resources  within 
the  planning  areas,  taking  into  account  the 
fact  there  are  often  conflicts  between 
different  resource  users. 

In  preparing  integrated  resource  plans, 
high  priority  is  given  to  ensuring  public 
input  at  each  stage.  Open  houses  are  held  to 
display  plans  and  maps,  and  to  provide 
information  by  agencies  that  participated  in 
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Game  ranching  to  get  furttier public  review 


the  preparation.  There  is  also  a  more  formal 
meeting  at  which  a  panel  of  planning 
participants  is  available  to  answer  questions 
and  to  discuss  issues  and  concerns. 

Following  is  a  thumbnail  sketch  of  the 
five  planning  areas: 

Livingstone-Porcupine  Hills  -  The 
planning  area,  which  covers  3,540  km^ 
(1,367  sq.mi.)  in  southwestern  Alberta, 
extends  eastward  from  the  British  Columbia- 
Alberta  border,  with  its  extreme  north  and 
south  boundaries  running  roughly  parallel 
to  the  towns  of  Nanton  and  Pincher  Creek, 
respectively.  It  excludes  the  Municipality  of 
Crowsnest  Pass.  A  variety  of  resources  are 
found  in  the  region,  including  timber, 
water,  petroleum  and  natural  gas,  fisheries 
and  wildlife. 

Ghost  River  -  Located  about  26  km 
northwest  of  Calgary,  the  planning  area  of 
2,700  km'  (1,042  sq.mi.)  takes  in  most  of 
the  Ghost  River  drainage  basin  plus  Bumt 
Timber  and  Fallen  Timber  Creeks,  which 
are  part  of  the  Red  Deer  River  drainage 
basin.  Forestry,  oil  and  gas  developments 
are  found  in  the  area,  which  is  also  popular 
for  hunting,  fishing,  hiking  and  other 
recreational  activities. 

Keg  River  -  The  smallest  of  the  four  areas, 
covering  1,774  km^  (685  sq.mi.).  Keg 
River  is  located  between  Manning  and  High 
Level,  and  forms  a  corridor  along  Highway 
35,  linking  its  namesake  settlement  with 
Hawk  Hills.  The  plan  will  identify  more 
agricultural  land,  while  firmly  establishing 
the  Green  area  for  long-term  forest  and 
wildlife  management. 

Sturgeon  Lake-Puskwaskau  East  -  This 
planning  area  encompasses  5,760  km^ 
(2,225  sq.mi.)  to  the  east  of  Grande  Prairie, 
including  Valleyview,  the  Puskwaskau 
Hills  and  the  entire  Sturgeon  Lake 
watershed.  Agricultural  uses  account  for 
about  43%  of  the  area.  Public  lands  are 
being  used  for  multiple  purposes  with 
emphasis  on  sustained-yield  timber 
harvesting  and  watershed  protection. 
Additionally,  Sturgeon  Lake  is  a  major 
focus  of  recreation  activity  in  the  South 
Peace  region.  The  planning  area  contains 
highly  productive  wildlife  rangeland.  The 
new  plan  will  provide  opportunities  for 
agricultural  expansion,  refine  the  location 
of  the  Green/White  area  boundary,  and 
address  water  quality  concems  in  the 
Sturgeon  Lake  watershed. 

Coal  Branch  -  This  8,100  km'  area  (3,100 
sq.mi.)  takes  in  both  Hinton  and  Edson,  and 
the  Yellowhead  corridor  running  between 
them.  It  extends  south  to  the  Brazeau  River 


Nesbiit,  Guinn.  Sparrow  and  Psikla:  A  $20,000  cheque  from  FNABG 

Big  game  foundation  aids  goat,  elk  projects 


Last  year  the  newly-formed,  Calgary- 
based  Foundation  for  North  American  Big 
Game  auctioned  off  hunting  and  fishing 
trips  as  well  as  artwork  and  grossed 
$60,000. 

Last  month  part  of  that  money  was 
given  to  the  Alberta  Government  to  carry 
out  two  wildlife  projects  this  summer. 

Foundation  president  Rick  Guinn  and 
secretary  Archie  Nesbitt  presented  a  cheque 
for  $20,000  to  Hon.  Don  Sparrow  at  an 
informal  ceremony  February  4  in  the  min- 
ister's office  in  the  Legislature  Building. 

Half  of  the  amount  will  go  towards  a 
mountain  goat  transplant  aimed  at  speeding 
up  the  re-settling  of  goats  on  the  traditional 
ranges  which  they  left  during  the  1960s. 

The  other  $10,000  is  for  chartering  a 
private  aircraft  to  investigate  the  cow/calf 


Valley.  Resources  include  coal,  natural  gas, 
timber,  fisheries  and  wildlife.  There  are 
three  operating  coal  mines  and  several  coal 
projects  planned. 

The  plans  for  Livingstone-Porcupine 
Hills,  Ghost  River,  and  Sturgeon  Lake- 
Puskwaskau  East  are  at  the  initial  draft 
stage  in  the  planning  process,  while  Coal 
Branch  is  at  the  stage  of  developing  a 
resource  management  policy. 

Keg  River  may  be  ready  for  public 
review  by  late  spring  and  the  other  four  by 
July,  although  there  are  numerous  variables 
that  could  alter  this  timetable. 

Integrated  resource  planning  is  the 
responsibility  of  L.J.  (Les)  Cooke, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Resource 
Evaluation  and  Planning  Division.  The 
Director,  Resource  Planning  is  E.C. 
Wyldman. 


ratio  of  elk  on  selected  Alberta  ranges.  Mr. 
Guinn  says  the  Foundation  believes  the 
ratio  on  these  ranges  is  a  good  deal  lower 
than  in  southern  British  Columbia  and 
some  of  the  American  states.  If  the  aerial 
survey  confirms  this,  then  the  next  step  is 
to  determine  why. 

In  addition  to  the  donation,  the 
Foundation  plans  a  volunteer  program  to 
help  ranchers  and  farmers  erect  fences 
around  their  hay  stack  areas.  In  this  way  it 
is  hoped  the  farm/ranching  community  will 
recognize  the  Foundation's  concern  over  the 
loss  of  feed  supplies  to  big  game. 

Formed  about  18  months  ago,  the 
Foundation  has  400  members  from  across 
Canada  and  parts  of  the  U.S.  (about  10  per 
cent  of  the  membership  is  American).  Most 
of  the  members  once  belonged  to  a  similar 
organization  in  the  States,  and  were 
donating  $300,000  to  $400,000  annually  to 
that  country,  says  the  president,  who  is  a 
guide/outfitter  in  Calgary. 

As  the  membership  comes  from 
different  parts  of  Canada,  a  portion  of  the 
funds  raised  will  go  towards  habitat 
enhancement  and  similar  projects  in  other 
provinces.  Part  of  the  money  raised  last 
year,  for  example,  will  be  used  in  a  wolf 
management  project  in  B.C. 

At  present,  Mr.  Guinn  says,  the 
Foundation  is  trying  to  work  with 
govemment  on  projects  the  government 
initiates,  instead  of  "trying  to  get  money 
from  them."  Eventually  he  expects  the 
Foundation  will  have  some  suggestions  to 
make  the  govemment  on  projects  it  would 
like  to  see  undertaken. 

Mr.  Guinn  is  now  preparing  for  the 
Foundation's  convention  March  21-23  in 
Calgary.  "We  hope  to  raise  more  money," 
he  says,  "and  fund  more  projects." 


Forest  land  use  zones  protect 
environmentally  sensitive  areas 


Establishment  of  a  new  forest  land  use 
zone,  located  north  of  the  Municipality  of 
Crowsnest  Pass  in  southwestern  Alberta,  is 
being  proposed.  If  approved,  it  would  likely 
be  identified  as  the  Allison/Chinook  Forest 
Land  Use  Zone. 

This  would  bring  to  ten  the  number  of 
forest  land  use  zones  set  up  to  limit 
recreational  use  in  certain  environmentally 
sensitive  areas  in  the  Eastern  Slopes.  The 
zones  allow  outdoor  enthusiasts  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  scenic  wilderness  areas  while 
protecting  those  areas  for  the  future. 

With  the  addition  of  Allison/Chinook,  a 
three  km^  area,  the  zones  would  then  total 
5,646  km^ ,  or  about  6.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  Eastern  Slopes  area  of  90,002  km'. 

One  of  the  two  primary  objectives  in 
proposing  the  Allison/Chinook  Zone  is  to 
resolve  conflicts  between  winter  uses  of  the 
area  for  cross-country  skiing  and 
snowmobiling. 

This  would  be  accomplished  through  a 
regulation  clause  that  designates  separate 
routes.  Under  this  clause,  a  snow  vehicle 
would  be  permitted  within  the  zone  from 
December  1  to  March  31  on  trails 
designated  for  that  purpose  by  signs  or 
posted  notices. 

The  second  main  objective  of  the  new 
zone  is  to  prevent  future  conflicts  between 
winter  uses  and  summer  activities 
involving  vehicles  and  horses.  To  avoid 
such  conflicts,  time  periods  for  summer  and 
winter  uses  would  be  identified.  Operation 
of  on-highway  and  off-highway  vehicles 
would  be  permitted  on  designated  trails 
from  April  1  to  November  30. 

Five  of  the  nine  existing  forest  land  use 
zones  were  established  in  June,  1985.  Four 
of  them  -  Blackstone-Wapiabi,  Job  Lake, 
Upper  Clearwater  and  Panther  Comers  -  are 
located  in  the  Rocky-Clearwater  and  Bow 
Crow  Forests,  west  and  south  of  Rocky 
Mountain  House.  The  fifth,  Wild  Kakwa,  is 
west  of  Grande  Cache  in  the  Grande  Prairie 
Forest. 

The  size  and  purpose  of  these  zones, 
along  with  an  outline  of  the  restrictions  in 
force,  are  given  below: 

Blackstone-Wapiabi  -  This  zone,  covering 
471  km^  (182  sq.mi.),  was  established  to 
prevent  over-use  of  a  critical  wildlife  area 
by  horse  users  and  motorized  vehicle 
operators,  especially  during  the  calving 
season.  Regulations  prohibit  the  use  of 
motorized  vehicles,  and  grazing  or  tethering 


of  horses  is  not  allowed  within  100  metres 
of  lakes. 

Job  Lake  -  Taking  in  only  41  km'  (17 
sq.mi.),  Job  Lake  is  the  second  smallest  of 
the  forest  land  use  zones.  It  protects  back- 
country  environment  by  banning  operation 
of  motorized  vehicles  and  prohibiting  the 
grazing  or  tethering  of  horses  within  100 
metres  of  lakes. 

Upper  Clearwater  -  The  reasons  for 
establishing  this  zone  of  639  km'  (247 
sq.mi.)  were  the  same  as  for  Job  Lake  and 
the  same  restrictions  apply. 

Panther  Corners  -  Another  zone  created  to 
protect  sensitive  back-country  from  the 
harmful  effects  of  motorized  vehicles  and 
horse  users.  Motorized  vehicles  are 
prohibited  within  the  192  km'  (74  sq.mi.) 
zone  and  the  grazing  or  tethering  of  horses 
is  not  allowed  within  100  metres  of  lakes. 

Wild  Kakwa  -  The  purposes  of  this  zone, 
covering  647  km^  (250  sq.mi.),  is  to 
prevent  over-use  of  wildlife  areas  by 
persons  using  horses  and  vehicles.  There  are 
no  restrictions  at  present  but  some  trails 
within  the  zone  may  be  closed  to  protect 
highly-valued  wildlife,  watershed  and 
wildland  resources. 

Regulations  for  these  zones  were  based 
on  recommendations  from  forestry,  fish  and 
wildlife  officials  as  well  as  local  residents. 

Alberta's  first  four  zones,  which  cover  a 
total  of  4,456  km'  (1,720  sq.mi.)  within 
the  borders  of  Kananaskis  Country,  were 
established  in  October,  1979.  They  are: 
Kananaskis  Country  Forest  Land  Use  Zone, 
McLean  Creek  Off-Highway  Vehicle  Forest 
Land  Use  Zone,  Sibbald  Snow  Vehicle 
Forest  Land  Use  Zone,  and  Cataract  Creek 
Snow  Vehicle  Forest  Land  Use  Zone. 

The  Director,  Forest  Land  Use  Branch, 
Alberta  Forest  Service,  is  D.H.  Fregren. 
C.B.  Smith  is  Acting  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister. 


(New  Forestry  Dept.-  Continued) 

"The  new  department  name  signifies 
high  priority  for  the  development  of 
Alberta's  forest  industry,"  Mr.  Sparrow 
said.  We  will  benefit  from  association  with 
this  very  positive  enhancement  of  our 
provincial  economy." 

(Game  Ranching  -  Continued) 

significant  majority  expressing  agreement. 
However,  some  concerns  were  raised, 
primarily  about  the  possibility  of  increased 
poaching  activities,  the  loss  of  public 
lands,  and  the  potential  for  transmitting 
diseases  to  wild  stock  from  the  "domestic" 
animals. 

These  and  other  concems  prompted  the 
Minister  to  defer  any  decision  on  the 
proposal.  As  a  result  of  this  deferment, 
there  is  no  provision  for  big  game  ranching 
in  Alberta  in  the  new  Wildlife  Act  or 
regulations.  Public  comment  on  the 
question  continues  to  be  invited. 

Dennis  Surrendi  is  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division. 
Director  of  Wildlife  Management  is  Robert 
Andrews. 


More  information? 

If  you  would  like  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  contents  of  this 
newsletter  or  any  other  information  on  the 
policies  or  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  Government 
of  Alberta,  please  write  or  telephone  the 
Communications  Branch,  Alberta  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  at  the  address  below. 
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Major  new  wildland  recreation  area 
planned  for  province's  eastern  slopes 


Naming  of  a  large  new  back-country 
wildland  area  in  the  Eastern  Slopes  for  the 
recreation  and  enjoyment  of  the  people  of 
Alberta  has  just  been  announced  by  Hon. 
Don  Sparrow,  Minister  of  Forestry. 

The  980,000  acre  (1,530  sq.  mi.)  tract 
will  be  identified  as  the  Bighorn  Wildland 
Recreation  Area,  Mr.  Sparrow  said.  It 
consists  of  the  more  mountainous 
westerly  sections  of  the  Nordegg-Red  Deer 
River  Integrated  Resource  Plan  which  has 
just  been  approved  by  cabinet.  The  Bighorn 
announcement  is  the  first  step  in 
implementing  this  plan. 

The  Nordegg-Red  Deer  River  planning 
area  covers  3,820  sq.  mi.  (2,450,000  acres) 
in  the  central  Eastern  Slopes,  west  of 
Nordegg  and  Sundre.  Its  varied  landscape 
includes  mountains  in  the  west  where  it 
borders  on  Banff  and  Jasper  National  Parks, 
and  in  the  east,  foothills  and  benchlands. 

The  planning  area  falls  naturally  into 
two  main  parts.  In  the  mountainous 
western  part,  which  now  becomes  the 
Bighom  Wildland  Recreation  Area,  the  plan 
identifies  prime  protection  and  critical 
wildlife  areas,  and  focuses  on  conserving 
and  protecting  the  watershed,  fishery, 
wildlife  and  recreational  resources.  In  the 
area's  rolling  eastem  por  tion,  it  allows  for 
development  of  natural  resources  including 
forestry,  grazing,  oil  and  gas.  For  the  whole 
area,  the  plan  provides  environmental 
protection. 

The  new  Bighom  Wildland  Recreation 
Area  is  roughly  two-thirds  the  size  of  Banff 
National  Park  and  offers  an  exciting  range 
of  back-country  recreational  opportunities. 
Mr.  Sparrow  said  recreational  activities 
there  will  strongly  emphasize  wildland 
experiences  that  require  a  minimum  of 


facilities.  This  primarily  means  hunting, 
fishing,  hiking,  traikiding,  sightseeing  and 
cross-country  skiing. 

The  new  recreation  area  consists  of 
approximately  1,530  sq.  mi.  (980,000 
acres)  lying  immediately  adjacent  to  Banff 
and  Jasper  National  Parks,  and  the  White 
Goat  and  Siffleur  Wilderness  areas.  It 
extends  to  a  north-south  distance  of  about 
160  km  (100  mi.)  and  averages  about  25 
km  (16  mi.)  across. 

The  area  stretches  from  the  Brazeau 
River  in  the  north  to  the  Panther  River  at 
the  south  end,  including  much  of  the 

(Continued  on  Back  Page) 
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Bighorn  Wildland  Recreation  Area 


Grazing  conversions 
^get  careful  scrutiny 

The  Public  Lands  Division  of  Albena 
Forestry  has  received  616  applications  for 
conversion  of  grazing  leases  in  the  first 
eight  months  since  a  new  policy  was  ! 
introduced  on  August  1,  1985. 

These  applications  total  about  236,000 
acres,  primarily  located  in  northern  Alberta. 
The  number  of  applications  is  higher  than  ' 
originally  estimated,  probably  due  to 
considerable  media  coverage  over  the  past 
few  months. 

All  applications  are  being  very  carefully 
reviewed.  The  various  criteria  involved 
suggest  that  relatively  few  are  likely  to  be 
approved. 

Up  to  the  end  of  March,  four  purchase 
applications  and  one  application  for  a  farm 
development  lease  had  been  approved, 
covering  a  total  of  eight  quarter  sections 
(about  1,200  acres). 

After  a  full  review,  13  applications 
involving  18  quarter  sections  (about  2,800 
acres)  have  been  rejected  because  of 
environmental  concerns.  However,  the 
review  indicated  that  in  certain  cases  part  of 
the  leased  acreage  could  be  considered  for 
range  improvement  under  the  existing 
grazing  leases.  In  one  or  two  other  cases, 
the  Public  Lands  Division  will  discuss  with 
applicants  the  possibility  of  conversion  to 
farm  development  but  without  an  option 
to  purchase. 

The  remaining  598  applications  are  at 
various  stages  of  the  review  process.  That 
process  involves  inspecting  the  land, 
checking  with  other  divisions  and 
departments  regarding  environmental, 
wildlife  and  other  divisions  and  departments 
regarding  environmental,  wildlife  and  other 
concerns,  and  consulting  with  municipal 
governments. 

About  5.3  million  acres  of  public  land 
in  the  province  are  leased  to  ranchers  and 
farmers  for  livestock  grazing  for  periods  of 
10  to  20  years.  Only  a  small  percentage  of 
this  land  is  arable  and  therefore  suitable  for 
a  disposition  allowing  cultivation  or  sale. 

It  has  always  been  the  Alberta 
Government's  policy  to  make  such  arable 
land  available  for  cultivation  or  sale  if  this 
would  not  harmfully  affect  the  watershed, 
prime  habitat  or  key  recreation  areas.  The 
government  believes  that  getting  the  best 
and  highest  use  from  existing  land  is  a  de- 
sirable goal,  especially  when  consideration 
is  given  to  the  extremely  high  public  cost 
of  opening  new  land  in  northern  Alberta. 


(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


Public  review  for  wildlife  regulations 


Draft  regulations  for  Alberta's  new 
Wildlife  Act  are  expected  to  be  ready  for 
public  review  by  late  spring  or  early 
summer. 

Originally  it  was  planned  to  begin  the 
public  review  period  in  early  March,  but 
preparation  of  the  complete  package  of  reg- 
ulations has  taken  longer  than  anticipated. 

Most  of  the  draft  regulations  have 
already  been  presented  to  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Advisory  Council,  which  reviews 
and  discusses  fish  and  wildlife  management 
issues  and  then  advises  the  Minister.  After 
its  initial  review,  the  Council  recommended 
a  number  of  changes. 

At  present  additional  sections  are  being 
prepared  on  sanctuaries,  habitat  matters  and 
some  minor  issues.  Once  the  package  is 
complete  and  has  been  reviewed  by  the 
Advisory  Council,  copies  of  the  proposed 
regulations  will  be  made  available  for 


public  review. 

Following  this  review  period,  the 
package  will  again  go  to  the  Advisory 
Council  for  fmal  recommendations  to  the 
Minister  and  cabinet,  which  in  turn  will 
review  and  finalize  the  regulations. 

The  review  period  is  another  example 
of  public  involvement  in  the  development 
of  the  new  act  and  regulations.  Public  input 
has  been  an  important  consideration 
throughout  the  process,  starting  with 
preparation  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Policy 
for  Alberta  in  1982. 

Future  issues  of  the  Renewable 
Resources  Newsletter  will  provide  further 
information  on  the  availability  of  copies  of 
the  draft  regulations  at  Fish  and  Wildlife 
divisional  offices. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  is 
headed  by  Dennis  C.  Surrendi,  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister. 


Grazing  Conversions  -  Continued 

The  new  policy  announced  last  August, 
(See  Renewable  Resources  Newsletter 
January  1986)  did  not  change  the  criteria  for 
deciding  whether  grazing  land  is  suitable  for 
conversion  to  cultivation  or  whether  it  can 
be  sold.  Rather  it  simply  enables  a  grazing 
leaseholder  to  request  conversion  of  his 
leased  land  to  cultivation  or  sale  without 
competition  from  other  applicants.  Under 
the  previous  policy,  a  leaseholder 
considering  conversion  had  to  agree  to 
advertise  the  parcel,  thus  risking  the  loss  of 
his  land  to  another  application.  This 
resulted  in  pockets  of  arable  land  being  left 
undeveloped,  not  achieving  their  highest 
agricultural  potential. 

As  in  the  past,  land  leased  for  grazing 
will  be  sold  only  if  it  can  be  safely 
cultivated  over  the  long  term,  is  not  subject 
to  erosion,  and  is  not  required  for  watershed 
protection,  key  wildlife  habitat,  recreation, 
park,  subdivision  or  forestry  purposes.  In 
December,  Forestry  Minister  Don  Sparrow 
announced  that  lands  in  the  mountains  and 
foothills  of  the  Eastern  Slopes  will  not  be 
sold  under  the  new  policy  unless  they  have 
been  designated  suitable  for  agriculture  in 
approved  integrated  resource  plans. 

Although  initially  critical  of  the  new 
policy  on  grazing  leases,  Alistair  Crerar, 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Environment 
Council  of  Alberta,  issued  a  statement 
March  14  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"After  extensive  discussions  with  the 
Hon.  Don  Sparrow,  Minister  of  Forestry, 
and  his  senior  officials,  I  am  now  convinced 
that  the  land  to  be  converted  from  a  grazing 


lease  to  either  a  farm  development  lease,  or 
a  farm  development  sale,  will  be  carefully 
and  appropriately  selected,  that  my  principal 
and  subsidiary  concerns  are  being  met  and 
that  the  final  result  will  be  improved  use 
and  management  of  the  agricultural  lands  of 
Alberta.  This  policy  will,  in  fact,  move  in 
the  direction  outlined  in  the  (ECA)  Report 
and  Recommendations  on  Maintaining  and 
Expanding  the  Agricultural  Land  Base." 

The  new  poUcy  on  converting  lands 
leased  for  grazing  is  expected  to  boost 
Alberta's  agricultural  production  and  in- 
crease both  provincial  and  municipal  reve- 
nue. Additional  revenue  for  the  province 
will  help  offset  the  cost  of  acquiring  private 
lands  considered  to  be  environmentally 
sensitive. 

Bighorn  Wildland  Area  -  Continued 

headwaters  of  the  Blackstone,  Bighorn, 
Ram,  Clearwater  and  Red  Deer  Rivers.  It 
lies  on  either  side  of  Abraham  Lake  and  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River. 

Recreational  activities  in  the  Bighorn 
area  will  continue  to  provide  commercial 
opportunities  for  outfitters  and  guides.  In 
adjacent  areas,  commercial  development  of 
support  services  such  as  motels,  restau- 
rants, townhouses,  service  stations  and 
recreation  facilities  will  be  encouraged. 

Management  of  off-highway  vehicle 
use  will  include  the  existing  forest  land 
use  zones  and  similar  regulations  in 
appropriate  locations.  In  accordance  with  tlie 
Nordegg-Red  Deer  River  plan,  industrial 


activities  will  by  and  large  continue  to  be 
excluded  from  this  area. 

The  newly  designated  area  is  rich  in 
natural  attributes,  including  water,  wildlife, 
fisheries,  ecological,  historical,  recreation 
and  tourism  resources.  Prime  protection  and 
critical  wildlife  zoning  recognizes  the 
paramount  importance  of  preserving  these 
resources.  The  Kootenay  Plains  Ecological 
Reserve  recognized  in  the  plan  will 
continue  to  be  protected. 

The  Nordegg-Red  Deer  River  Integrated 
Resource  Plan  is  one  of  a  number  of  such 
plans  either  completed  and  approved  or  now 
under  development  within  Alberta.  They 
apply  only  to  public  land  and  resources. 
The  planning  program  is  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial government's  commitment  to  an  in- 
tegrated approach  to  resource  management. 
Through  consultation  and  public  involve- 
ment, these  plans  attempt  to  optimize  the 
use  of  resources  to  achieve  maximum  bene- 
fits for  Albertans  now  and  in  the  future. 

Integrated  resource  plans  are  prepared 
by  teams  of  resource  specialists  represent- 
ing various  government  agencies  who  devel- 
op proposals  for  review  by  public  interest 
groups  and  by  people  in  the  area.  Zoning  is 
finalized  after  giving  full  consideration  to 
public  suggestions.  Public  input  sessions 
are  held  to  review  the  planning  documents 
before  the  plans  are  completed.  In  keeping 
with  the  integrated  management  approach, 
the  public  is  also  involved  during 
implementation  of  the  approved  plans. 


More  information? 

If  you  would  like  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  contents  of  this 
newsletter  or  any  other  information  on 
policies  or  programs  for  renewable 
resources  in  Alberta,  please  write  or 
telephone  the  Communications  Branch,  at 
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Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  launches 
three-phase  Use  Respect  campaign 


A  major  promotional  campaign  is  being 
launched  this  month  by  Alberta  Fish  and 
Wildlife  to  increase  awareness  of  -  and 
participation  in  -  the  Use  Respect  program. 
Use  Respect  is  aimed  at  improving 
relations  between  landholders  and  Albertans 
who  use  that  land  for  recreational  purposes. 

The  campaign,  using  television  and 
print  advertising  plus  distinctive  posters, 
flyers  and  displays,  is  to  be  carried  out  in 
I    three  phases  over  the  next  year,  with  each 
I    phase  directed  at  specific  target  audiences, 
j        Phase  I,  scheduled  for  this  spring,  is 
designed  to  promote  awareness  of  the  Use 
Respect  program  among  an  estimated 
!    25,000  farmers,  ranchers  and  other  land- 
j    holders  with  holdings  of  160  acres  or  more. 

In  Phase  n,  starting  about  September, 
I    the  campaign  will  focus  primarily  on 
I    hunters,  encouraging  them  to  watch  for  and 
j    to  obey  Use  Respect  signs.  This  part  of  the 
campaign  is  aimed  at  reducing  the  number 
I    of  complaints  about  access  and  trespass. 
I        A  further  reduction  in  these  complaints 
I    is  the  prime  objective  of  Phase  III  to  begin 
1    in  April  1987.  The  principal  target  audience 
j    for  this  phase  includes  recreationists  who  do 
j    not  hunt  or  fish,  that  is,  for  example, 
hikers,  backpackers  and  picnickers. 

Use  Respect  is  a  community  service 
program,  developed  in  response  to  land- 
holders' and  sportsmen's  concerns  about 
access  and  trespass.  It  is  designed  to  encour- 
age a  co-operative  approach  by  landholders 
and  recreationists.  The  program  is  supported 
by  Unifarm,  Western  Stock  Growers,  and 
the  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association. 

Use  Respect  calls  on  recreationists  to 
ask  permission  before  using  private 
property,  while  at  the  same  time  asking 
landholders  to  co-operate  by  identifying 


Dateman  and  4H-ers  -  Participation  and  cooperation 

what  land  is  available  for  recreational  use 
and  how  the  landholder  can  be  located. 


Key  elements  in  the  program  are 
distinctive  fluorescent  orange  and  green 
signs  prepared  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  and 
made  available  to  landholders  at  no  charge. 
The  signs  indicate  whether: 

•  Access  to  land  is  permitted. 

•  Permission  is  required  for  access. 

•  Permission  is  required  to  use 
motorized  vehicles. 

•  A  designated  route  is  to  be  followed. 
Plasticized  and  fade-proof,  each  sign  identi- 
fies the  person  to  contact  for  permission. 

In  a  pilot  project  last  year,  4-H  clubs 
distributed  Use  Respect  packages,  including 
signs,  to  more  Uian  7,000  landholders  in 
central  and  southern  regions  of  the 
province.  The  landholders  were  also 
surveyed  on  wildlife-related  problems  they 
had  experienced,  and  whether  they  would 
consider  allowing  access  to  their  land  and 
under  what  conditions. 

The  1985  survey,  which  produced  3,700 
usable  responses,  indicated  that  92%  of 
landholders  who  responded  would  permit 
access  under  certain  conditions,  while  2% 
would  allow  access  without  permission.  It 
also  found  that  26%  would  not  allow 
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For  the  Forest  Protection  Branch  of  the 
Alberta  Forest  Service,  spring  means  more 
than  green  grass  and  the  return  of  warmer 
weather.  Spring  is  time  to  again  start 
gearing  up  for  another  season  of  batUing 
forest  fires. 

Preparation  activity  falls  into  two  broad 
categories,  one  dealing  with  training 
various  crews,  the  other  concerned  with 
getting  equipment  and  material  in  place  and 
ready  to  go. 

At  the  Forest  Technology  School  in 
Hinton  spring  means  "the  rush  is  on,"  says 
Director  Bemie  Simpson.  From  April 
through  May  there  is  a  steady  stream  of 
firefighting  trainees,  some  of  them  there  for 
the  first  time,  others  returning  for  refresher 
courses.  These  include: 

Helitack  Crews  -  These  highly 
specialized  initial  attack  crews  respond  to 
forest  fires  in  hard-to-reach  places.  Fire- 
fighters rapel  out  of  the  hovering  helicopter 
to  the  fire  site  and  attempt  to  extinguish  it 
before  it  gets  out  of  hand.  An  intensive 
three-week  training  program  includes 
classroom  work  on  such  topics  as  fire 
behavior,  initial  attack  strategy,  practice  on 
the  school's  rapel  tower  and  on  a  helicopter, 
and  a  rigorous  exercise  program. 

Initial  Attack  Crew  Leaders  - 
Initial  attack  crews  respond  to  fires  in  their 
infant  stage  before  major  commitments  of 
men  and  machinery  are  necessary.  Training 
programs  include  instruction  in  initial 
attack  strategies,  fire  assessment,  fire 
behavior,  fire  pump  utilization  and  fire  line 
construction.  Supervisory  skills  and  first 
aid  are  also  covered  in  the  one-week  course. 

Bird  Dog  Officers  -  Hinton  provides 
a  week-long  course  for  these  trained  forestry 
people  who  fly  to  fire  sites  in  small,  fast 
planes,  assess  the  situation,  and  then  direct 
the  follow-up  water  bomber.  Basically,  the 
course  deals  with  strategy  and  tactics. 

Air  Tanker  Base  Managers  -  Over 
the  course  of  a  week  these  managers  are 
taught  how  to  mix  retardant  and  to  load  a 
tanker.  The  training  includes  both 
classroom  work  and  hands-on  experience  at 
the  Edson  tanker  base. 

While  the  training  sessions  are  in 
progress  in  Hinton,  other  essential 
preparations  for  the  new  season  are  under 
way  in  the  ten  provincial  forests. 

One  of  the  big  jobs  is  opening  the  143 
tO  A'ers  and  lookouts  scattered  across 
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Congress  announces 

Federal  and  provincial  governments  will 
jointly  fund  a  $4  million  program  to  make 
the  public  more  aware  of  the  importance  of 
forestry  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
Canadians.  This  announcement  came  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  three-day  National  Forest 
Congress  in  Ottawa  April  8-10. 

Both  television  and  the  print  medium 
are  to  be  used  in  the  two  year  program, 
according  to  a  statement  from  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Forest  Ministers  (CC™).  The 
aim  is  to  "raise  the  profile  of  forestry" 
across  the  country,  said  Gerald  Merrithew, 
Federal  Minister  of  State  for  Forestry. 
Industry  will  be  invited  to  participate. 

The  Congress  also  heard  the  CCFM 
pledge  to  begin  work  immediately  on  estab- 
lishing a  national  forestry  strategy  for 
Canada.  At  a  Canadian  Forestry  Forum  ear- 
lier this  year,  participants  recommended  to 
the  ministers  that  governments,  working 
with  labour  and  management,  should  devel- 
op a  cohesive  national  "game  plan"  for  the 

Fewer  apply  for 
grazing  conversion 

A  stream  of  applications  for  conversion 
of  grazing  leases  flowed  into  the  Public 
Lands  Division  of  Alberta  Forestry  after  the 
new  policy  was  introduced  last  August.  But 
now,  nine  months  later,  that  stream  has 
slowed  down  considerably. 

While  616  applications  were  received  by 
the  end  of  March,  there  were  only  28 
applications  in  April  for  leases  covering 
about  9,000  acres.  This  brings  the  total  to 
about  245,000  acres. 

To  the  end  of  April,  after  full  review, 
five  applications  had  been  approved,  involv- 
ing 1,240  acres,  and  13  were  rejected  (2,880 
acres)  because  of  environmental  concerns. 
One  or  two  rejected  applicants  were  advised 
that  farm  development  leases  without  op- 
tion to  purchase  could  be  considered.  In  a 
few  other  instances.  Public  Lands  suggested 
range  improvement  as  an  alternative.  The 
remaining  applications  are  still  being 
reviewed. 

The  policy  change  announced  last 
August  enables  a  grazing  leaseholder  to 
request  conversion  of  the  land  to  cultivation 
or  sale  without  competition.  However,  it 
does  not  alter  the  criteria  for  deciding 
whether  the  leased  land  is  suitable  for 
conversion. 

The  Public  Lands  Division  is  headed  by 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  L.M.  (Mac) 
Forbes. 


$4  million  campaign 

forest  products  industry.  The  plan  would 
cover  such  areas  as  forest  management, 
fiscal  policy,  research  and  development, 
energy,  transportation  and  labour 
adjustment  assistance. 

About  400  representatives  of  the  forest 
industry,  unions,  government,  academia  and 
the  community-at-large  attended  the  Con- 
gress,which  was  sponsored  by  the  Canadian 
Forestry  Association.  It  was  the  fu^t  major 
Congress  of  its  kind  in  Canada  since  1906. 

Alberta  delegates  included  Forestry 
Minister  Don  Sparrow  and  Athabasca  MLA 
Frank  Appleby,  who  is  Deputy  Speaker  in 
the  Legislature  and  Chairman  of  the 
Caucus  Forestry  Committee. 

Several  officials  of  Alberta  Forestry 
also  attended:  Deputy  Minister  Fred 
McDougall,  who  served  on  the  committee 
that  organized  the  Congress  program  and 
participated  in  a  panel  on  wood  supply; 
Cliff  Smith,  Acting  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Alberta  Forest  Service;  Don 
Fregren,  Acting  Director,  Forest  Land  Use 
Branch;  Art  Peter,  Forest  Superintendent, 
Bow/Crow  forest;  and  Con  Dermott, 
Director,  Timber  Management  Branch. 
Representatives  of  Alberta's  major  forest 
industries  and  the  University  of  Alberta 
were  also  in  attendance. 

Chairman  of  the  Congress  was  CFA 
President  Charles  Geale,  who  is  Director, 
Program  Support,  Alberta  Forest  Service. 

He  said  the  goal  of  the  Ottawa  confer- 
ence was  to  build  a  "national  commitment 
to  the  future  of  Canada's  forests...and  to 
draw  a  strategic  blueprint  for  the  manage- 
ment, development  and  renewal  of  our 
forest  resources." 

Four  plenary  sessions  of  the  Congress 
looked  at  trade,  wood  supply,  jobs  and  the 
environment,  with  a  number  of  speakers 
and  panelists  taking  part.  The  fifth  and  final 
session  saw  federal  and  provincial  ministers 
review  what  had  been  discussed  earlier  and 
identify  areas  of  mutual  agreement  in  devel- 
oping a  national  forest  policy. 

Numerous  recommendations  were  pre- 
sented to  the  ministers  as  a  result  of  the 
Congress  and  four  forums  held  in  1985  and 
earlier  this  year.  Among  other  things,  they 
called  for: 

•  Adequate  budgets  for  forestry 
education  and  the  training  of  forest 
scientists  and  silviculture  workers; 

•  Additional  research  to  develop  more 
effective  methods  of  utilizing  all  available 
tree  fibre; 

•  Conclusion  of  a  bilateral  trade 
agreement  with  the  United  States  that 
would  include  improved  procedures  for 


resolving  disputes; 

•  Replacement  of  government  grants 
by  non-discriminatory  tax-based  incentives; 

•  A  restructured  tax  system  to  reward 
risk  takers  and  encourage  investment; 

•  Increased  funding  for  fire  research, 
training  firefighters  and  improved  insect  and 
disease  surveys. 

The  Congress  received  support  from 
federal  and  provincial  forestry  ministers, 
Canadian  Forest  Industries  Council, 
Canadian  Institute  of  Forestry,  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Intemational 
Woodworkers  of  America,  woodlot 
owners'associations,  and  the  Association  of 
University  Forestry  Schools  of  Canada. 

Two  researchers  get 
international  award 

Two  members  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Research  and  Laboratory  Services  Unit  have 
received  the  Jonas  Brothers  Award  for  the 
best  scientific  paper  and  presentation  at  the 
fifth  biennial  syposium  of  the  Northern 
Wild  Sheep  and  Goat  Council,  held  last 
month  in  Missoula,  Montana. 

Jon  Jorgenson,  a  research  biologist,  and 
William  Wishart,  head  of  the  unit,  were 
honored  for  their  paper  on  population 
responses  in  an  expanding  bighorn  sheep 
herd  in  Alberta. 

This  marks  the  third  consective  time  the 
biennial  award  -  a  small-scale  sculpture  of  a 
mountain  sheep,  mounted  on  a  walnut  base 
-  has  gone  to  Albertans  since  it  was 
inaugurated  in  1982  by  the  Jonas  brothers, 
well-known  taxidermists  based  in  Denver. 

Mr.  Wishart,  who  has  headed  the 
research  unit  since  1966,  was  a  co-recipient 
of  a  Jonas  Award  two  years  ago  for  a  paper 
presented  at  a  symposium  in  Whitehorse. 

The  Council,  whose  membership  con- 
sists of  professional  researchers,  biologists 
and  others  active  in  the  conservation  of  wild 
sheep  and  goats,  was  established  to  foster 
wise  management  and  conservation  of  these 
animals. 

Four  provinces  and  five  states  were 
represented  at  die  Missoula  symposium,  as 
well  as  Russia,  Japan  and  Italy.  Thirty-nine 
papers  were  presented. 

Mr.  Wishart  and  Mr.  Jorgenson  are  now 
involved  in  assessing  the  impact  on 
bighom  sheep  from  development  of  the 
Mount  Allan  ski  facilities. 

Mr.  Wishart  stresses  the  need  to  look 
after  this  animal.  "Alberta  has  the  largest 
bighom  population,  of  any  state  or  pro- 
vince in  North  America.  Alberta  bighorns 
attract  a  lot  of  public  interest;  for  this 
reason  they  require  careful  management. 


New  hi-tech  pulp  mill  in  Whitecourt 
will  utilize  poplar  and  create  127  jobs 


Millar  Western  Industries  Ltd.  of 
Edmonton  is  planning  to  build  a  $185 
million  chemi-thermo-mechanical  pulp  mill 
at  Whitecourt  to  produce  fully-bleached 
flash-dried  pulp. 

The  plant,  expected  to  be  in  production 
by  the  fall  of  1988,  will  be  the  largest  of 
its  type  in  the  world,  patterned  after  similar 
facilities  now  operating  in  Europe. 

In  announcing  the  mill  project  last 
month,  Premier  Don  Getty  called  it  a  new 
thrust  in  forestry  technology  and  a  major 
step  in  economic  diversification. 

One  of  the  benefits  of  the  development 
will  be  the  harvesting  of  Alberta's  aspen 
(poplar)  reserves,  which  account  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  province's  forested  area  and, 
for  the  most  part,  are  not  used  in  current 
forestry  operations. 

Millar  Western  proposes  to  use  residual 
chips  from  its  existing  Whitecourt  lumber 
mill  and  chips  purchased  from  nearby  mills, 
together  with  aspen  wood  fibre,  to  produce 
177,500  tonnes  of  pulp  annually.  The  pulp 
will  be  shipped  to  other  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  such  products  as  tissue, 
towelling  and  writing  paper. 

Non-integrated  paper-makers  in  the 
United  States  will  be  the  major  export 
market  for  the  mill,  with  Japan  a  secondary 
market. 

During  the  two-year  construction  period, 
expected  to  start  this  fall,  the  workforce  at 
the  Whitecourt  site  will  average  about  350 
persons,  although  at  peak  periods  this 
figure  could  climb  to  700.  When  operations 
begin  in  the  fall  of  1988,  the  plant  will 
employ  127  full-time  workers,  while 
economic  spin-offs  from  the  development 
could  create  an  additional  240  jobs. 

State-of-the-art  environmental  controls 
will  be  used  at  the  plant,  which  will  more 
than  meet  all  regulatory  requirements. 

Premier  Getty  announced  the  Alberta 
government  will  contribute  to  the  financing 
of  the  project,  with  a  pledge  of  debentures 
up  to  $120  million.  The  balance  of  the 
capital  cost  will  be  arranged  by  Millar 
Western. 

The  company  has  operated  a  sawmill- 
planermill  at  Whitecourt  since  1923.  That 
mill  now  uses  virtually  all  of  the  available 
softwood  in  its  yearly  production  of  125 
million  board  feet  of  kiln-dried  dimensional 
lumber. 

One  significant  intangible  benefit  of  the 
new  plant  is  termed  "technology  transfer." 
The  technical  expertise  required  to  design, 
construct  and  operate  this  first  CTMP  mill 


in  Alberta  can  be  used  on  other  mills  here, 
thus  providing  a  basis  for  further  economic 
development  in  the  province. 

As  well,  the  project  means  diversi- 
fication of  the  Canadian  pulp  industry  in 
Alberta,says  Millar  Western,  and  expansion 
of  the  forest  industry  into  previously 
uneconomic  areas. 

Reaction  in  Whitecourt  to  the 
announcement  of  the  plant  was  very 
positive,  especially  among  the  business 


community,  says  Allan  Drumm,  mayor  of 
the  town  of  5,000  which  is  located  180  km 
northwest  of  Edmonton. 

He  sees  the  new  mill  adding  a  third 
dimension  to  the  diversification  of  the 
Whitecourt  economy,  which  up  to  now  has 
relied  primarily  on  oil  and  lumber.  "I  think 
it's  great,"  he  adds. 

Mayor  Drumm  says  the  project  will 
mean  an  influx  of  new  people  but  the  town 
has  serviced  lots  available  to  accommodate 
growth. 

"The  land  is  in  place  but  the  houses 
aren't,"  he  says.  "I'm  sure  local 
entrepreneurs  are  working  on  that  now." 


Kananaskis  resource  plan  approved 


The  Economic  Planning  Committee  of 
Cabinet  has  recently  approved  the  sub- 
regional  integrated  resource  plan  for 
Kananaskis  Country. 

This  plan  is  part  of  a  province-wide 
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program  that  uses  an  integrated  approach  in 
managing  Alberta's  public  lands.  Under  this 
approach,  extensive  consultation  and  public 
involvement  go  into  planning  the  best  use 
of  resources  to  provide  maximum  benefits 
to  Albertans  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  Kananaskis  Country  planning  area 
encompasses  approximately  1,600  sq.mi. 
(about  1,024,000  acres)  of  varied  landscape 
southwest  of  Calgary,  with  high  mountains 
and  broad  valleys  in  the  west  and  rolling 
foothills  in  the  east.  It  contains  the  headwa- 
ters of  the  Kananaskis,  Elbow,  Sheep  and 
Highwood  rivers,  and  takes  in  both  Bow 
Valley  and  Peter  Lougheed  provincial  parks. 

Significant  numbers  of  wildlife  are  to 
be  found  in  the  area,  including  elk,  bighorn 
sheep,  mountain  goat,  moose  and  deer.  East- 
em  and  southern  sections  support  timber 
production,  cattle  grazing  and  natural  gas 
extraction. 

Recreational  activities,  including  camp- 
ing, hiking,  fishing,  hunting,  skiing  and 
off-highway  vehicles,  are  a  major  attraction 


in  this  area.  This  has  been  recognized  in 
two  separate  policies  adopted  by  the  provin- 
cial government  in  the  1970s  -  A  Policy 
for  Resource  Management  of  the  Eastem 
Slopes  and  the  Policy  for  Recreation 
Development  of  Kananaskis  Country. 

The  integrated  resource  plan  confirms 
the  priorities  for  recreation  development  and 
watershed  protection  set  out  in  these 
policies.  It  also  provides  guidelines  for  the 
management  of  natural  resources  like 
timber,  forage  and  natural  gas. 

A  number  of  groups  and  individuals 
provided  valuable  suggestions  and 
comments  at  public  meetings  held  at  Turner 
Valley,  Canmore  and  Calgary  in  1985.  This 
feedback  resulted  in  several  changes  being 
made  to  the  plan. 

"A  basic  premise  of  the  integrated 
resource  management  concept  is  consulta- 
tion before  action,"  says  Forestry  Minister 
Don  Sparrow,  "we  feel  confident  that 
affected  groups  and  individuals  were  afforded 
ample  opportunity  to  have  meaningful 
input  while  the  plan  was  being  developed." 

Reponsibility  for  implementation  of 
the  plan  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Kananaskis 
Country  Interdepartmental  Committee  based 
in  Calgary  with  representation  from  eight 
government  agencies.  Copies  of  the 
Kananaskis  Country  plan  are  now  available 
to  the  public.  They  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Regional  Resource  Co-ordinator, 
Alberta  Forestry,  Rocky  Mountain  House; 
Kananaskis  Country  Office,  412-1011 
Glenmore  Irail  S.W.,  Calgary;  or  the 
Information  Centre,  Alberta  Forestry,  Main 
Floor,  Bramalea  Building,  9920  -  108 
Street,  Edmonton,  T5K  2M4. 

Integrated  resource  planning  is  the 
responsibility  of  L.J.  (Les)  Cooke, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Resource 
Evaluation  and  Planning  Division.  The 
Director,  Resource  Planning  is  E.C. 
Wyldman. 


New  water  bombers  to  fight  forest  fires 


Benson,  Bolster,  McDougall,  Smith  and  Bisgrove  -  First  new  water  bomber 


The  Alberta  Forest  Service  will  have 
two  Canadair  0^-215  amphibians  available 
this  year  to  help  fight  forest  fires. 

Last  month  the  province  received  the 
first  aircraft  from  the  Canadian  government, 
and  the  other  early  in  May.  The  remaining 
two  aircraft  purchased  as  part  of  a  1984 
cooperative  agreement  will  be  delivered  in 
the  spring  of  1987. 

The  twin-engined,  multi-purpose  CL- 
215  is  the  only  water  bomber  specifically 
designed  to  scoop  water  from  rivers  and 
lakes  for  dehvery  to  forest  fires.  It  has  a 
larger  tank  capacity  than  the  PBY  Cansos 
previously  used  in  the  province's  northem 
forests  and  greater  air  speed.  It  can  also  be 
used  to  haul  freight. 

Under  the  Co-operative  Supply  Agree- 
ment, Alberta  will  purchase  two  of  the 
aircraft  and  a  spare  parts  package  for  a  total 
of  $15,199,200.  Ottawa  wUl  match  the 
purchase  and  lease  two  of  its  CL-215s  to 
the  province  for  $1  annually  for  15  years. 

All  four  aircraft  are  owned  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  Air  Transportation  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Supply 
and  Services.  Operations  and  maintenance 
are  contracted  out  to  Airspray  (1967)  Ltd.  of 
Red  Deer  under  a  five-year  contract. 

Forest  Fire  Season  -  Continued 

Alberta's  forested  regions.  This  requires 
moving  in  supplies,  setting  up  the  weather 
equipment  and  two-way  radio,  checking  the 
power  plant.  At  locations  where  the  towers 
are  accessible  by  roads,  virtually  everying  is 
moved  out  in  the  fall,  including  stoves  and 
refrigerators,  and  then  returned  in  the 
spring. 

At  tanker  bases,  equipment  is  checked 
and  retardant  tanks  are  re-circulated  to  make 
sure  the  mix  is  good.  In  other  parts  of  the 
forests,  field  caches  are  filled  for  helicopter 
operations. 

There  are  4,300  certified  firefighters  in 
the  AFS  operation,  most  of  them  northem 
natives,  and  every  spring  forest  officers  meet 
with  them  in  their  communities  to  discuss 
the  upcoming  season  and  exchange  informa- 


tion. Persons  wishing  to  become  firefighters 
also  attend  these  sessions  to  find  out  when 
and  where  they  can  take  the  week-long  field 
training  course  to  gain  fire  certification. 

Forestry  officers  also  meet  every  spring 
with  representatives  of  industry  -  loggers, 
sawmill  operators,  oilfield  drillers  -  to 
make  sure  they  have  plans,  equipment  and 
personnel  to  deal  with  fires. 

Another  part  of  spring  preparation  in 
the  forests  is  the  prescribed  or  hazard 
reduction  bum.  Forestry  crews  bum  off 
large  areas  of  dried  grass  and  brush  that 
might  pose  a  threat  during  the  fire  season. 
"We  go  in  and  bum  them  on  our  terms," 
explains  Dale  Huberdeau,  Forest  Protection 
Officer  in  the  Footner  Lake  Forest. 

No  one  can  say  at  this  time  what  kind 
of  a  fire  season  hes  ahead.  Last  year  939 
fires  bumed  31,900  acres  and  firefighting 
cost  totalled  $5.8  million.  The  worst 
season  in  recent  years  was  1981,  when 
1,522  fires  bumed  3.2  million  acres  and 
firefighting  costs  reached  $34.4  million. 

The  Acting  Director,  Forest  Protection 
Branch,  Alberta  Forest  Service,  is  John 
Benson.  C.B.  Smith  is  Acting  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister. 

Use  Respect  Campaign  -  Continued 

motorized  vehicles  on  their  property,  and 
that  14%  would  permit  access  under  a 
designated  route  system. 

As  for  problems  experienced  relative  to 
people  and  property,  63%  of  the  landholders 
cited  access  and  trespass  without  permis- 
sion. Other  problems  included  livestock 
disturbances  (29%),  vandalism  (21%),  range 
disturbance  (20%)  and  rustling  (5%). 

Activities  on  their  land  that  worried 
landholders  included  hunting  (76%), 
snowmobiling  (30%),  using  all-terrain 
vehicles  (23%),  fishing  (15%),  boating  and 
photography  (5%  each),  hiking  (4%)  and 
cross-country  skiing  (3%). 

The  pilot  project  proved  so  successful 
that  a  province-wide  distribution  of  Use  Res- 
pect packages  will  be  carried  out  this  year, 
along  with  another  survey  of  landholders. 


Alberta's  4-H  clubs  will  again  handle  the 
distribution,  with  assistance  coming  from 
local  fish  and  game  associations,  the 
Western  Stock  Growers'  Association  and 
Unifarm.  Some  25,000  landholders  will  be 
contacted. 

The  signs  and  packages  feature  the  logo 
of  the  Outdoor  Observer  program,  which 
encourages  the  public  to  report  fish  and 
wildlife  offences  by  calling  toll-free  1-800- 
642-3800. 

"Use  Respect  and  Outdoor  Observer 
have  essentially  the  same  motivation,"  says 
Tom  Bateman,  chief  conservation  education 
officer.  "Both  seek  pubhc  participation." 

Indications  that  the  Use  Respect 
program  is  succeeding  are  particularly 
evident  in  Southern  Alberta,  where  groups 
like  the  Foremost  Fish  and  Game 
Association,  the  Timber  Ridge  Ranching 
Organization,  and  the  Southem  Alberta 
Outdoorsmen  have  actively  promoted 
responsible  behaviour  among  hunters, 
fishermen  and  other  outdoor  recreationists. 

"Use  Respect  has  helped  diffuse  a  some- 
what volatile  situation."  says  Mr.  Bateman. 
"Now  there's  a  more  cooperative  approach." 

He  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the 
number  of  trespass-related  complaints  has 
been  greatly  reduced  since  the  program 
started.  "We  appeal  to  the  community 
through  Use  Respect,"  he  says,  "and  they 
are  responding." 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  is 
headed  by  Dennis  C.  Surrendi,  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister.  Bob  Stevenson  is 
Director,  Public  Information  and  Extension. 

More  information? 

If  you  would  like  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  contents  of  this 
newsletter  or  any  other  information  on  the 
policies  or  programs  for  renewable 
resources  in  Alberta,  please  write  or 
telephone  the  Communications  Branch,  at 
the  address  below. 

Renewable  Resources  Newsletter 
is  published  ten  times  a  year  by  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  Govemment  of 
Alberta.  Deputy  Minister:  F.W. 
McDougall. 

Editor:  Harold  A.  Sellers, 

Associate  Director,  Communications  Branch 

Comments,  questions  and  suggestions  are 
always  welcome.  Please  contact  the  Editor, 
Renewable  Resources  Newsletter, 
801  Energy  Square,  10109-106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3L7 
Telephone:  (403)  427-8636 
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Land  information  tecfinology  presented 
at  world  surveying  conference 


Two  sections  of  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife  were  represented  in  an  exhibit 
this  month  at  the  18th  Congress  of  the 
Federation  Internationale  des  Geometres 
(FIG)  or  International  Federation  of 
Surveyors  in  Toronto. 

The  Alberta  Bureau  of  Surveying  and 
Mapping  and  the  Resource  Evaluation  and 
Planning  Division  teamed  up  with  six 
private  companies  from  Alberta  to  show- 
case what  is  being  done  in  this  province  in 
tlie  field  of  land  information.  Their  prime 
objective  is  the  sale  of  land  information 
technology  to  third  world  countries. 

Covering  about  650  square  feet,  the 
exhibit  consisted  of  seven-foot-high  panels 
covered  with  maps,  an  interactive  graphics 
work  station  to  show  how  digital  mapping 
is  carried  out,  an  information  stand,  and  a 
video  monitor  for  a  10-minute  color  film. 


Some  2,000  delegates  from  around  the 
world  attended  tiie  11 -day  Congress.  "Our 
primary  objective  is  to  increase  export 
visibility,"  says  Mike  Toomey,  Director  of 
the  Mapping  Branch,  who  was  exhibit 
manager  in  Toronto. 

"The  theme  of  the  display  was  "Partner- 
ship for  Progress"  and  the  fact  that  six  pri- 
vate firms  participated  probably  gave  them 
an  export  edge,"  says  Mr.  Toomey.  "Some- 
times representatives  from  other  countries 
feel  more  confident  dealing  with  a  company 
vouched  for  by  the  Alberta  Government." 

He  terms  the  government's  teaming  up 
with  the  companies  a  good  initiative.  "One 
of  our  strengths  is  that  the  government  has 
a  good  working  relationship  with 
companies  in  the  private  sector  in  Alberta." 

The  six  Alberta  firms  were  Western 
Photogrammetry  Division  of  UMA 
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Hon.  Don  Sparrow,  MLA  Welaskiwin- 
Leduc  was  sworn  in  May  26  as  Minister  of 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  following 
announcement  of  the  new  25 -member 
provincial  cabinet  by  Premier  Don  Getty. 
Previously  identified  simply  as  Forestry, 
the  new  department  name  now  reflects  all 
the  resources  it  administers. 

Looking  ahead  toward  the  next  four 
years,  Mr.  Sparrow  said  he  anticipates 
important  new  initiatives  in  forestry  and  for 
other  renewable  resources  in  the  province. 

"Alberta  is 
enviably  one  of 
the  very  few 
regions  in  North 
America  with 
large  timber 
reserves  which  are 
as  yet  uncommit- 
ted," Mr.  Sparrow 
said,  "These  vast 
timber  resources  provide  excellent 
opportunities  for  development  that  will 
further  the  Alberta  government's  continuing 
effort  to  diversify  the  provincial  economy 
and  provide  jobs  for  the  people  of  this 
province". 

"As  a  result  of  Alberta's  highly  effec- 
tive forest  management  program,  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  Canada,  this  province  is 
now  in  a  position  to  more  than  double  its 
forest  industry  production,"  he  said. 

As  for  public  lands,  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  he  plans  to  continue  new 
program  initiatives  introduced  during  the 
past  few  years,  including  public  land  policy 
changes,  habitat  development,  the  Use 
Respect  program.  Outdoor  Observer  and 
other  activities  designed  to  enhance  the 
province's  land  and  wildlife  resources. 

Integrated  resource  planning  on  a 
regional  and  sub-regional  basis  will 
continue  as  active  departmental  programs. 
"This  planning  process  provides  strategic 
direction  for  the  management  of  public  land 
and  resources,"  Mr.  Sparrow  said.  "Through 
consultation  and  public  involvement,  this 
process  is  designed  to  achieve  maximum 
benefits  for  Albertans,  now  and  in  the 
future." 

The  six  divisions  of  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife  are:  Forest  Service,  Fish  and 
Wildlife,  Public  Lands,  Resource 
Evaluation  and  Planning,  Bureau  of 
Surveying  and  Mapping,  and  Foreign 
Ownership  of  Land  Administration. 


Brazeau-Pembina  integrated  resource 
plan  approved  by  Cabinet 


The  Brazeau-Pembina  Integrated 
Resource  Plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Economic  Planning  Committee  of  Cabinet. 
Copies  will  soon  be  available  for 
distribution. 

Some  729,600  acres  of  unsettled, 
forested  foothills  southwest  of  Drayton 
Valley  are  covered  in  the  planning  area, 
roughly  the  land  between  the  Brazeau  and 
Pembina  rivers.  The  Brazeau  Reservoir  is  a 
major  feature  in  the  rolling  landscape  that  is 
crossed  by  several  river  and  creek  valleys. 
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Wildlife  bucks  aid 
habitat,  agriculture 

The  Lychak  property  in  northeastern 
Alberta  shows  how  Buck  for  Wildlife  dol- 
lars can  develop  a  multiple-use  project  that 
provides  for  agriculture,  recreation  and 
wildlife. 

Located  about  65  km  southeast  of  St. 
Paul,  the  property  consists  of  776  hectares 
(1,920  acres)  of  aspen  forest  and  rangeland 
which  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  has 
acquired  over  a  number  of  years  from  the 
mid-70s  to  the  80s. 

Since  then  the  site  has  seen  considerable 
development  activity,  including  the 
establishment  of  shelterbelts,  seeding  for 
nesting  cover,  work  on  water  sites, 
construction  of  wildlife  travel  corridors, 
fencing,  directional  signs  and  the 
introduction  of  a  four-pasture  rest-rotational 
grazing  scheme  on  part  of  the  land. 

Today,  in  addition  to  providing  good 
grazing  areas,  the  property  also  offers 
excellent  opportunities  for  hunting  upland 
game  birds  and  ungulates,  and  is  heavily 
used  in  the  fall  season.  At  the  same  time, 
the  improved  wildlife  habitat  has 
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Currently  there  is  significant  timber 
activity  in  the  area  along  with  exploration 
and  development  of  petroleum  and  natural 
gas  resources.  A  number  of  recreational 
activities,  including  fishing,  boating, 
camping  and  wildlife  viewing,  are  focused 
around  the  reservoir. 

The  plan  will  serve  as  a  guide  for 
managing  pubhc  land  and  resources  in  the 
area,  with  both  govemment  and  private 
sector  participating.  The  management  goal 
is  to  allow  extensive  use  of  resources  while 
maintaining  environmental  and  watershed 
values  in  the  area. 

There  was  considerable  public  input 
during  preparation  of  the  Brazeau-Pembina 
plan.  About  60  people  attended  an  open 
house  and  information  exchange  session 
held  to  discuss  a  draft  version  of  the  plan, 
and  a  variety  of  briefs  and  letters  were  sub- 


mitted. The  following  groups  made  represen- 
tations: Alberta  Canoe  Association,  Alberta 
Fish  and  Game  Association,  Alberta  Forest 
Products  Association,  Alberta  Snowmobile 
Association,  Alberta  Wildemess  Association, 
Canadian  Petroleum  Association/ 
Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
Canada,  Coal  Association  of  Canada,  and 
Western  Stock  Growers  Association. 

Comments  and  suggestions  from  the 
public  resulted  in  several  refinements  being 
made  to  the  final  plan. 

Copies  of  the  plan  are  available 
through  the  Regional  Resource  Co- 
ordinator, Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and 
Wildlife,  Rocky  Mountain  House,  or  the 
Information  Centre,  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife,  Main  Floor,  Bramalea 
Building,  9920  -  108  Street,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  T5K  2M4. 

L.J.  Cooke  is  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Resource  Evaluation  and 
Planning.  The  Director,  Resource  Planning, 
is  E.C.  Wyldman. 


Falcons  return  to  Calgary  and  Edmonton 


In  California,  the  arrival  of  spring  is 
marked  by  the  return  of  the  swallows  to 
Capistrano.  In  Edmonton,  we  have  the 
return  of  the  peregrine  falcons  to  the  AGT 
Toll  Building.  In  Calgary,  the  birds  come 
back  to  the  Len  Werry  Building.  To  date, 
however,  these  latter  events  have  not  been 
set  to  music. 

The  Edmonton  falcons  -  a  female  called 
Arrow  and  her  unnamed  mate  -  have 
established  a  nest  on  the  13th  floor  of  the 
AGT  building,  10035  -  102  Avenue,  in  a 
layer  of  fine  gravel  thoughtfully  provided 
by  wildlife  people  who  like  to  keep  an  eye 
(and  a  camera)  on  the  birds.  At  least  two 
eggs  have  been  laid  and  they  should  be 
hatched  by  the  middle  of  June. 

Edmonton  has  recorded  peregrine  nesting 
for  several  years  now,  but  why  these  birds 
choose  an  urban  setting  isn't  entirely  clear. 

John  Folinsbee,  wildlife  biologist  with 
Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife,  specu- 
lates that  their  choice  may  be  related  to  the 
fact  that  Arrow  was  bom  in  captivity  and  re- 
leased in  the  city.  Also,  he  says,  tall  build- 
ings with  ledges  may  seem  similar  to 
natural  sites.  "But  we  really  don't  know," 
he  admits. 

Arrow  has  set  up  quarters  on  the  AGT 
building  every  year  since  she  was  released 
in  1980.  Her  original  mate  did  not  return 
with  her  in  1984  so  she  brought  a  new 
companion  who  has  accompanied  her  every 
year  since. 

Harold  Carr,  wildlife  biologist  in 
Calgary,  reports  the  pair  of  falcons  there 


now  have  three  chicks.  Television  monitors 
have  been  set  up  in  both  cities  to 
accommodate  public  interest. 

In  recent  times  falcons  were  threatened 
by  pesticides  like  DDT  which  contaminated 
robins,  woodpeckers,  small  ducks  and  other 
birds  the  peregrine  takes  for  food.  The 
pesticides  sometimes  left  the  falcons 
infertile  or  resulted  in  thin-shelled  eggs  that 
broke  during  the  incubating  process. 

However,  the  number  of  falcons  now 
appears  to  be  levelling  off  and  the  picture 
may  improve  because  of  the  banning  of 
many  pesticides  in  North  America,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Folinsbee.  But  the  pesticide 
danger  still  exists  in  third  world  countries 
where  the  falcons  spend  the  winter. 

At  the  moment  Mr.  Folinsbee  is  slight- 
ly concerned  that  the  male  falcon  doesn't 
have  a  name.  Readers  with  suggestions 
should  send  them  along  to  the  editor  of  this 
newsletter  who  will  pass  them  on  to  Mr. 
Folinsbee. 


Objective  of  annual  stocking  program  is 
to  plant  a  total  of  9.3  million  fish 


Cost-shared  program 
aims  at  assisting 
poplar  production 

The  Alberta  Government  has  agreed  to 
enter  into  a  cost-sharing  agreement  with 
Proctor  &  Gamble  Cellulose  Ltd.  to 
upgrade  the  company's  Grande  Prairie  mill 
so  that  it  can  handle  aspen-poplar 
production  in  addition  to  normal  softwoods 
such  as  spruce  and  pine. 

In  making  this  announcement.  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife  Minister  Don  Sparrow 
said  the  project  will  help  diversify  the  pro- 
vince's economy  and  utilize  Alberta's  vast 
supply  of  renewable  aspen-poplar  hardwood. 

The  agreement  calls  for  the  government 
to  provide  a  $4  million  loan  to  P  &  G, 
with  the  company  contributing  an  equal 
amount  to  the  project. 

Mr.  Sparrow  noted  that  the  company 
has  been  experimenting  with  bleached  aspen- 
poplar  kraft  production  for  three  years,  and 
is  now  ready  to  make  a  changeover  that  will 
enable  its  plant  to  use  aspen-poplar 
hardwood  in  addition  to  normal  softwoods 
like  spruce  and  pine. 

The  loan,  through  Alberta  Economic 
Development  and  Trade,  will  compensate 
Procter  &  Gamble  for  a  portion  of  the  re- 
search and  development  costs  of  the  project 
and  the  necessary  replacement  of  some  exist- 
ing equipment.  The  loan  will  be  interest- 
free  for  five  years  after  the  upgrading  work 
is  completed.  P  &  G  will  then  have  five 
I     years  to  repay  the  amount  with  interest. 
1         Terry  Barr,  wood  products  manager  with 
!     the  company,  said  the  loan  offer  will  allow 
I     Procter  &  Gamble  to  proceed  with  detailed 
'     engineering  and  economic  studies  over  the 
I     next  few  months. 

I         "Once  these  studies  are  completed  and 
j     given  final  approval,"  he  added,  "the  compa- 
ny will  be  in  a  position  to  accept  the  loan 
offer  and  proceed  with  plant  modifications 
I     and  expansion." 

i         P  &  G's  softwood  plant  employs  820 
'     people  and  provides  several  hundred  spin-off 
I     jobs  for  contractors  and  other  support 
businesses  in  the  area. 

The  Grande  Prairie  development  is  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  major  forestry  projects 
undertaken  or  announced  in  Alberta  during 
the  past  year: 

•  Miller  Western  Industries  Ltd.  of 
Edmonton  is  planning  to  construct  a  $185 
million  chemi-thermo-mechanical  pulp 
mill,  the  largest  of  its  type  in  the  world,  at 
Whitecourt  (see  Renewable  Resources 
Newsletter,  May  1986); 

•  Champion  Forest  Products 
(Alberta)  has  announced  a  $3  million  feasi- 


The  annual  stocking  of  Alberta  waterbod- 
ies  with  fish  fingerlings  and  fry  should  be 
80  per  cent  completed  by  the  end  of  June. 

This  year's  target  is  about  the  same  as 
for  1985,  which  saw  the  planting  of  9,3 
million  fish,  including  5.4  million  rainbow 
trout,  2.1  million  walleye,  537,000  eastern 
brook  trout,  485,000  brown  trout  and 
328,000  yellow  perch. 

Stocking  began  April  19,  shortly  after 
the  ice  went  out  of  the  first  lakes,  and  will 
wind  up  this  fall  following  a  summer 
break.  Usually  fish  are  not  planted  in  an  ice- 
free  waterbody  until  there  has  been  time  for 
the  weather  to  "freshen"  the  water. 

Eight  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wild- 
life vehicles  are  used  in  the  operation,  along 
with  a  commercial  semi-trailer  for  long- 
distance hauling  from  hatchery  to  lakes. 

At  present  the  main  source  of  supply  for 
the  fingerlings  and  fry  is  the  Sam 
Livingston  Fish  Hatchery  and  Rearing 
Station  in  Calgary,  which  was  opened  in 
1973,  For  trout  eggs,  it  in  turn  relies  on 
the  Raven  Brood  Stock  Station  in  Caroline 


bility  study  for  a  proposed  $3(X)  million 
expansion  of  its  Hinton  pulp  mill  and 
lumber  plant; 

•  Pelican  Spruce  Mills  Ltd,  is  building 
a  $55  million  oriented  strand  board  plant  at 
Drayton  Valley  and  has  signed  a  Forest 
Management  Agreement  with  the  provincial 
government  that  will  provide  172,200  m^ 
of  aspen  and  100,6(X)  m^  of  conifers 
annually  for  the  new  facility, 

C.B.  Smith  is  Acting  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Forest  Service.  The  Director  of 
Timber  Management  is  Con  Dermott. 


and  the  Allison  Brood  Stock  Station  north 
of  Coleman. 

However,  the  new  $12  million  Cold 
Lake  hatchery  will  begin  operations  this 
summer  and  at  full  production  will  supply 
25  million  walleye  fry,  200,000  walleye 
fingerlings,  1.4  million  rainbow  trout  and 
600,000  lake  trout  fingerlings. 

Stocking  of  waterbodies  is  part  of  an 
overall  fisheries  management  program  that 
includes  developing  and  maintaining  habitat 
and  closing  certain  lakes  and  streams  during 
critical  spawning  periods. 

The  need  for  such  management  can  be 
traced  to  developments  in  Alberta  in  the 
1970s,  according  to  Terry  McFadden,  who 
heads  the  Fish  Culture  Section. 

It  was  during  that  boom  period  that 
Alberta's  population  rose  sharply  and  the 
number  of  licensed  fishermen  jumped  from 
150,000  to  about  300,000,  not  including 
the  many  fishermen  under  16  years  of  age 
and  over  65  who  do  not  require  licences. 

"People  really  took  to  camping  and 
outdoor  activities,"  says  Mr.  McFadden, 
"and  because  of  the  pressure  fish  in  our 
waterways  became  severely  depleted." 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  has 
been  running  full  out  since  the  mid  '70s  to 
catch  up  with  a  shortage  of  trout,  he  says. 
Major  efforts  to  stock  waterbodies  with 
walleye  started  only  three  years  ago. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Division  stocked 
about  200  waterbodies.  However,  as 
hatchery  capacity  expanded  and  biologists 
found  new  sites,  that  number  is  now  close 
to  300. 

Mr.  McFadden  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  work  being  done  throughout  the  pro- 
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Grazing  lease  conversions  generate 
numerous  public,  private  benefits 


During  May,  there  were  only  nine  addi- 
tional applications  from  grazing  lease- 
holders to  convert  this  land  to  a  sale  or  to 
cultivation. 

This  brings  the  total  number  of 
applications  to  653  since  last  August  when 
the  new  policy  on  conversion  of  grazing 
leases  was  announced.  These  apphcations 
now  total  about  248,000  acres. 

Approvals  and  rejections  to  the  end  of 
May  are  unchanged  from  April  30,  that  is, 
five  approvals  involving  1,240  acres,  and 
13  rejections  (2,880  acres)  because  of  envi- 
ronmental concerns.  One  or  two  rejected 
applicants  were  advised  that  farm  develop- 
ment leases  without  option  to  purchase 
could  be  considered.  In  a  few  other  in- 
stances. Public  Lands  suggested  range  im- 
provement as  an  alternative.  The  remaining 
applications  are  still  being  reviewed. 


The  policy  change  announced  last 
August  enables  a  grazing  leaseholder  to 
request  conversion  of  his  lease  to  a  sale  or  a 
lease  which  authorizes  cultivation.  The 
objective  is  to  encourage  development  of 
small  pockets  of  arable  land  located  in  some 
grazing  leases.  The  criteria  for  determining 
whether  such  lands  are  salable  or  arable 
have  not  changed. 

Prior  to  August  1,  1985,  holders  of 
dispositions  on  public  land,  such  as  grazing 
leaseholders,  had  to  agree  to  have  salable 
land  in  their  leases  posted,  thus  making  it 
available  for  applications  from  other 
farmers.  Few  leaseholders  were  willing  to 
risk  losing  their  improvements  or  having 
their  farm  operation  fragmented  by  sale  or 
lease  to  another  party. 

A  number  of  important  benefits  arise 
from  this  policy  change.  Revenue  to  the 


province  increases  both  from  the  sale  of 
grazing  lease  land  (at  full  market  value)  and 
from  rental  income  on  farm  development 
leases  that  permit  cultivation  (up  6  to  12 
times).  Municipal  taxation  revenues  also 
increase  from  3  to  5  times,  and  net  retums 
to  the  lessee  from  cultivation  jump  8  to  10 
times. 

All  these  benefits  are  realized  at  almost 
no  expense  to  the  taxpayer.  Increased  pro- 
vincial revenue  helps  offset  the  cost  of 
acquiring  private  lands  which  are  environ- 
mentally sensitive  or  otherwise  more 
appropriately  managed  by  govemment  in 
the  public  interest. 


Fish  Planting  -  Continued 

vince  to  improve  fish  habitat.  To  him  it  is 
a  key  element  in  successftil  stocking  opera- 
tions. "If  the  habitat  is  not  maintained,"  he 
says,  "stocking  doesn't  do  any  good." 

D.C.  Surrendi  is  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division. 
Tom  Mill  is  Director,  Fisheries  Management. 


Surveying  Conference  -  Continued 


Engineering  Ltd.,  North  West  Survey 
Group,  The  Orthoshop,  The  Stewart  Weir 
Group,  W.D.  Usher  &  Associates  Ltd.,  and 
Monenco  Ltd.  Twelve  representatives  from 
these  companies  plus  two  from  the  Bureau 
of  Surveying  and  Mapping  staffed  the 
exhibit. 

The  Toronto  session  was  the 
Federation's  first  meeting  in  North 
America,  and  only  the  second  one  outside 
Europe.  Most  of  the  congress  was  devoted 
to  technical  sessions  related  to  the  overall 
theme  of  "Inner  and  Outer  Space:  Limitless 
Horizons  for  the  Surveyor."  The  exhibition 
.  portion,  which  ran  concurrently  for  six 
days,  was  the  largest  survey  and  mapping 
show  presented  in  Canada  for  many  years." 
says  Mr.  Toomey. 

Apart  from  the  exhibit,  there  were  three 
other  Alberta  connections  with  the 
Congress.  The  president  of  FIG  is  Charles 
Weir  of  Edmonton's  Stuart  Weir  Group,  and 

the  Secretary-General  is  Wally  Youngs, 
former  Executive  Director  of  the  Alberta 
Bureau  of  Surveying  and  Mapping.  The 
Congress  was  hosted  by  its  Canadian 
member  organization,  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Surveying.  The  CIS  president 
for  1985-86  was  Ed  Kennedy,  currently 
Executive  Director  of  ABSM,  who  presided 
over  a  number  of  CIS  meetings  and  other 
events  at  the  Congress. 

The  video  film,  entitied  "Mapping  the 
Future",  was  produced  by  Edmonton-based 
Trapped  Productions.  It  depicts  govemment 
and  private  sector  involvement  in  land 
information  in  Alberta,  and  describes 
products  and  services  available  here.  It  also 
deals  with  the  role  of  Alberta  educational 
institutions  in  providing  a  training  ground 
for  students. 

Copies  of  the  film  will  be  produced 
in  nine  languages  so  that  it  can  be  used  in 
other  countries  by  trade  directors  from 

Alberta  Economic  Development  and  Trade 
as  well  as  shown  to  visitors  to  this 
province. 

L.J.  Cooke  is  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Resource  Evaluation  and 
Planning.  Ed  Kennedy  heads  the  Bureau  of 
Surveying  and  Mapping.  The  Alberta 
exhibit  and  the  film  were  co-ordinated  by 
George  Rodziewicz  of  the  department's 
Communications  Branch. 

More  information? 

If  you  would  like  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  contents  of  this 
newsletter  or  any  other  information  on  the 
poUcies  or  programs  for  renewable 
resources  in  Alberta,  please  write  or 
telephone  the  Communications  Branch,  at 
the  address  below. 

Renewable  Resources  Newsletter 
is  published  ten  times  a  year  by  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife, 
Govemment  of  Alberta.  Deputy  Minister: 
F.W.  McDougall. 

Editor:  Harold  A.  Sellers, 

Acting  Director,  Communications  Branch 

Comments,  questions  and  suggestions  are 
always  welcome.  Please  contact  the  Editor, 
Renewable  Resources  Newsletter, 
801  Energy  Square,  10109-106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3L7 
Telephone:  (403)  427-8636 
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Wildlife  Bucks  -  Continued 

maintained  or  increased  the  deer,  grouse  and 
pheasant  populations. 

Cost  to  date  is  about  $200,000, 
covering  purchase  of  the  land,  fencing, 
range  evaluation,  and  maintenance.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  worked  closely  with  Alberta 
Environment  on  the  project. 

Per  Andersen,  supervisor  of  Wildlife 
Habitat  Development,  says  the  Lychak  prop- 
erty stands  as  "a  prime  example  of  what  we 
want  to  do  with  the  sportsman's  dollar." 

The  site,  reached  by  country  roads,  is 

located  two  miles  north  of  Derwent  and  two 
miles  west. 

The  Buck  for  Wildlife  program  is 
financed  through  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Trust  Fund  that  has  several  sources  of 
revenue,  including  a  portion  of  hunting  and 
fishing  licences  sold  in  the  province  and 
donations  from  individuals  and 
organizations. 

Dennis  Surrendi  is  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Divisions 
Director  of  Habitat  is  Ken  Ambrock. 
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Forest  fires  down  40%  from  last  year 


Despite  severe  lightning  strikes,  the 
forest  fire  situation  in  Alberta  for  the  first 
part  of  the  1986  season  was  considerably 
better  than  for  the  same  period  last  year. 

Up  to  July  11,  the  number  of  forest 
fires  reported  across  the  province  totalled 
372,  down  by  about  40%  from  the  1985 
figure  of  617.  At  the  same  time,  the  area 
burned  this  year  was  1,816  hectares  (4,487 
acres),  a  sharp  decrease  from  the  12,529 
hectares  (30,959  acres)  burned  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago. 

All  but  a  few  of  this  year's  fu-es  were 
handled  by  initial  attack  crews,  says  Lou 
Boulet,  fire  operations  supervisor  in  the 
Forest  Protection  Branch. 

"The  fire  we  were  most  concerned  about 
was  in  tlie  Slave  Lake  Forest,"  he  says, 
"but  with  a  strong  commitment  of  staff  and 
resources  this  fire  was  contained  the  follow- 
ing day." 

A  majority  of  the  fires  (52%)  are  man- 
caused,  the  result  of  recreational  activities, 
settlement  bums,  industrial  work  or  other 
activities.  Surprisingly,  lighming  accounted 
for  only  48%  of  the  fu"es,  although,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Boulet,  there  were  "terrible  light- 
ning storms"  during  those  weeks. 

Of  179  lightning-caused  fires  to  date 
this  year,  all  but  six  have  been  contained 
by  initial  attack  crews.  That's  96%!  In  one 
24-hour  period,  a  total  of  17,830  lighming 
strikes  were  recorded  across  Alberta  and  in 
portions  of  British  Columbia  and 
Saskatchewan.  "It  was  one  of  the  worst 
storms  we've  recorded  in  24  hours",  says 
Mr.  Boulet. 

Fortunately,  it  was  a  wet  storm,  like 
many  others  this  spring,  and  started  few 
fires. 

In  fire  fighting  operations  this  year,  the 
Forest  Protection  Branch  is  using  two 


Canadair  Q.-215  water  bombers  obtained  in 
the  spring  under  an  agreement  with  the 
federal  government.  The  bombers  have  seen 
service  mostly  in  the  Lac  La  Biche  area,  but 
also  around  High  Level,  Slave  Lake, 
Smoke  Lake  and  the  Brazeau  Reservoir. 

At  one  point  both  bombers  were  sent  to 
Ontario  to  fight  fires  in  the  Kenora-Dryden 
area.  One  of  the  planes  was  also  dispatched 
to  help  combat  a  blaze  in  Prince  Albert 
National  Park  in  Saskatchewan.  In  addition, 
the  Forest  Service  has  exported  a  nine-man 
fire  management  team  and  two  helitack 
crews  to  assist  the  Yukon  Forest  Service 
in  the  Mayo  and  Dawson  areas.  John 
Benson,  Acting  Director,  Forest  Protection, 
says:  "Lightning  combined  with  hot,  dry 
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Use  Respect,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Division's  community  service  campaign 
designed  to  reduce  land  trespass  problems, 
is  off  to  a  great  start. 

By  early  July  some  225  4-H  clubs  - 
almost  half  the  total  number  in  the  pro- 
vince -  were  taking  part  in  the  project  by 
distributing  Use  Respect  packages  to 
25,000  Alberta  landholdeni. 

"Everything  is  going  ahead  on  sched- 
ule," says  George  Diduck,  a  conservation 
training  officer  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Division  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife. 
"It  looks  really  good.  We're  aiming  to  in- 
crease co-operation  between  landholders  and 
recreationists  who  want  to  use  the  land  for 
outdoor  activities." 

The  packages  being  distributed  contain 
distinct,  brighdy  coloured  orange-and-green 
Use  Respect  signs  that  landholders  are  re- 
quested to  post  on  their  property  to  inform 
hunters  and  other  recreationists  about  access 
and  whom  to  contact  for  permission.  The 
signs  also  promote  the  Outdoor  Observer 
program,  providing  a  toll-free  number  1- 
800-642-3800  to  call  when  reporting  fish 
and  wildlife  offences. 

Included  in  the  Use  Respect  package  is  a 
questionnaire  that  asks  landholders  about 
their  concerns  regarding  people  using  their 
property  for  recreational  purposes  and  under 
what  conditions  they  will  allow  their  land 
to  be  used  by  recreationists.  The  question- 
naire also  seeks  their  opinion  about  sup- 
porting and  participating  in  fish  and  wildlife 
habitat  projects  on  their  land. 

Completed  questionnaires  are  to  be  re- 
turned by  October,  says  Mr.  Diduck.  Once 
they  are  properly  coded,  they  will  be  ana- 
lysed by  computer. 

Distribution  of  the  packages  began  at 
the  end  of  May.  Each  4-H  club  received  a 
maximum  of  100  packages  and  will  be  paid 
$5  for  every  completed  questionnaire 
returned. 

"We're  very  happy  with  them,"  Mr. 
Diduck  says,  "and  they  seem  to  be  quite  hap- 
py too.  Their  response  has  been  fantastic." 

The  Use  Respect/Outdoor  Observer  pro- 
gram will  get  another  boost  this  fall 
through  two  television  commercials 
featuring  Lanny  McDonald  of  the  Calgary 
Flames  and  Glen  Sather  of  the  Edmonton 
Oilers  who  will  encourage  fellow  hunters  to 
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REAP  re-structures 
Resource  Planning 
Branch 


Nine  years  ago  -  in  1977  -  the  Alberta 
Government  approved  an  integrated  resource 
management  philosophy  for  the  Eastern 
Slopes,  a  scenic  region  of  mountains  and 
foothills  containing  an  abundance  of  renew- 
able and  non-renewable  resources.  Since 
then  the  philosophy  has  been  apphed  to  the 
management  of  all  public  lands  and  re- 
sources in  the  province. 

Integrated  resource  management  is  a 
comprehensive  approach  recognizing  that 
management  of  one  resource  affects  manage- 
ment of  other  resources.  The  aim  is  to  a- 
chieve  the  greatest  benefits  for  Albertans 
now  and  in  the  future. 

In  recent  remarks  to  the  Alberta  Forestry 
Association,  Les  Cooke,  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  Resource  Evaluation  and 
Planning  Division,  outlined  some  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  this  resource  manage- 
ment approach. 

The  first  characteristic  he  mentioned  was 
that  of  shared  decision-making.  "We  have 
joint  decisions,"  said  Mr.  Cooke,  "and  a 
high  level  of  consultation.  We  try  to  in- 
volve all  those  who  have  a  role  in  the 
decision  or  are  affected  by  it." 

Secondly,  the  word  "integrated"  applies 
not  only  to  decision-making  but  also  to  the 
use  of  public  land.  This  concept  of  integrat- 
ed land  use  differs  from  an  earlier  philoso- 
phy of  multiple  use. 

Under  multiple  use,  people  had  an  ex- 


pectation that  all  activities  could  occur 
everywhere  if  there  was  planning,  according 
to  Mr.  Cooke. 

"We  now  know  from  looking  at  things 
more  realistically  today  that  this  is  not  pos- 
sible. We  have  an  integrated  use  of  land  in 
which  we  try  to  get  the  greatest  amount  of 
benefit  -  economic,  qualitative  or  whatever 
-  from  the  landscape." 

"We  understand  that  in  making  deci- 
sions concerning  a  single  use  or  uses  that 
can  co-exist  together  we  have  to  adopt  a 
global  perspective  wherein  we  look  at  all  in- 
terrelationships of  land  use,  an  integrated 
approach  to  land  management.  We  integrate 
the  land  uses  themselves." 

The  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  said  a 
third  characteristic  of  integrated  resource 
management  is  that  it  involves  a  much 
more  proactive,  rather  than  reactive,  ap- 
proach. This  means  looking  at  the  land,  de- 
termining possible  uses  and  then  actively 
seeking  those  uses  for  the  land,  with  the 
objective  of  encouraging  certain  benefits. 

Another  characteristic,  Mr.  Cooke  said, 
is  that  the  perspective  in  resource  manage- 
ment is  now  much  more  long  range,  as  op- 
posed to  being  concerned  only  with  the  im- 
mediate future.  With  a  long-range  view,  the 
goal  is  to  achieve  sustained  resource 
management. 

For  many  years  the  sustained  yield  phil- 
osophy applied  to  certain  functions  in  for- 


There's  a  new  look  in  the  Resource 
Planning  Branch,  Resource  Evaluation  and 
Planning  Division  (REAP). 

Director  Ed  Wyldman  has  re- structured 
the  branch  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  long- 
range  planning  program  and  to  provide 
better  planning/coordination  service  to  the 
regional  level. 

Under  the  new  set-up,  all  levels  of 
planning  services  -  regional,  subregional 
and  local  -  are  delivered  by  two  units.  The 
eastern  unit  covers  the  Northeast,  Central 
and  Southern  regions,  while  the  western 
unit  takes  in  the  Eastern  Slopes  and  Peace 
River  regions. 

"These  units  will  employ  a  team 
approach  which  will  more  directly  relate  to 
the  needs  of  regional  managers,"  says  Mr. 
Wyldman. 

Craig  Taylor  heads  the  eastern  unit, 
while  the  western  unit  comes  under  John 
Brownlee.  A  third  unit  is  responsible  for 
referrals,  policy  analysis,  public  involve- 
ment, research  and  development,  prelimi- 
nary disclosures  and  branch  coordination. 
It  is  headed  by  Paul  Short. 

Regional  offices  will  continue  to  be 
served  by  resource  coordinators  Norbert 
Kondla  (South  and  Central  regions),  Neil 
Van  Waas  (Eastern  Slopes  Region),  Morley 
Christie  (Northeast  Region)  and  Ron  Davis 
(Peace  River  Region). 


estry  and  wildlife  management.  Now  it  has 
been  adopted  for  all  resource  management. 

The  focus  on  planning  as  a  means  of 
identifying  the  opportunities  and  potential 
benefits  of  the  land  and  its  resources  was 
the  fifth  characteristic  described  by  Mr. 
Cooke. 

"We  are  much  more  planning-oriented 
rather  than  proposal-oriented,"  he  said. 
"Today  we  are  committed  to  working  out  in 
advance  the  integrated  use  of  land  in  the 
form  of  a  planning  program.  Previously, 
the  administrators  of  the  land  waited  for 
someone  to  make  a  proposal." 

Several  pamphlets  have  been  prepared  on 
integrated  resource  management,  covering 
the  overall  philosophy,  planning  and  public 
involvment.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Information  Centre,  Alberta  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife,  Main  Floor,  Bramalea 
Building,  9920-108  Street,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  T5K  2M4.  The  telephone  number 
is  (403)  427-3590. 


Proper  management  of  Eastern  Slopes 
important  to  the  people  of  Alberta 


The  Eastern  Slopes  hold  a  special  place 
in  tlie  consciousness  of  Albertans.  Cover- 
ing some  35,000  sq.mi.  of  forested  hills 
and  mountains  (about  14%  of  the  province), 
the  Slopes  offer  spectacular  scenery,  a 
variety  of  resources  and  tremendous  poten- 
tial for  recreation.  Proper  management  of 
this  public  land  and  its  resources  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  people  of  the  province. 

According  to  Les  Cooke,  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  of  Resource  Evaluation 
and  Planning,  the  resource  management  of 
the  Eastern  Slopes  has  passed  through  three 
distinct  phases. 

The  first  phase  was  prior  to  1948,  when 
there  really  wasn't  any  resource  manage- 
ment as  such.  Government  administrators  - 
first  federal,  then  provincial  -  simply  re- 
acted to  development  proposals,  a  "conces- 
sionaire approach."  In  the  next  phase,  from 
1948  to  the  mid-sixties,  a  single  sector 
management  developed,  with  each  resource 
administered  independently  of  the  others. 
The  third  phase,  extending  from  the  sixties 
to  the  present,  has  seen  an  evolution  from 
multiple  use  planning  to  integrated  resource 
management. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Alberta 
Forestry  Association,  Mr.  Cooke  traced  the 
development  of  resource  management  in  the 
Eastern  Slopes.  He  termed  1948  a  pivotal 
year  in  this  development  because  of  two 
major  events. 

One  was  establishment  of  the  Eastern 
Rockies  Forest  Conservation  Board,  which 
set  up  a  management  system  for  forest  re- 
serves that  recognized  the  region  as  a  criti- 
cal water  supply  area  for  the  prairie  pro- 
vinces. The  second  was  the  creation  of  the 
green  area,  which  meant  virtually  all  of  the 
Slopes  region  became  part  of  the  permanent 
forest  land  base  and  therefore  not  available 
for  agricultural  settlement. 

This  marked  the  real  beginning  of  re- 
source management  of  the  Eastern  Slopes. 
By  the  mid-fifties  there  was  resource 
management  in  individual  sectors  but  each 
had  its  own  legislation,  minister  and  policy 
planning.  This  period  saw  the  first  forest 
management  agreement,  which  was  signifi- 
cant because  it  linked  land  management  to 
timber  harvesting. 

The  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  said 
single  sector  management  continued  in  the 
sixties  and  into  the  early  seventies,  but 
during  this  time  a  number  of  things 
happened  in  society  that  had  an  impact  on 
land  and  resource  management.  These  were: 


growing  concern  about  the  environment, 
greater  demand  for  participation  in  the 
decision-making  process,  increasing 
awareness  of  land  as  a  finite  resource 
requiring  a  more  holistic  management 
approach,  and  a  trend  towards  more 
planning,  both  in  the  private  and  public 
sectors. 

In  Alberta  the  responses  included  major 
inventory  programs  to  determine  resource 
potential  and  the  start  of  land  planning 
initiatives.  Although  undirected  and 
experimental,  these  initiatives  were  the 
grassroots  beginning  of  the  integrated 
resource  planning  that  developed  and 
matured  in  the  seventies. 

In  1973  the  Environment  Conservation 
Authority  held  hearings  into  land  use  and 
resource  development  in  the  Eastern  Slopes 
and  its  more  than  200  recommendations  the 
following  year  had  two  overriding  themes. 

One  was  that  highest  priority  for  the 
region  should  be  given  to  watershed  and 
public  recreation.  The  second  was  the  need 
for  an  integrated  resource  and  planning 
system  for  the  Eastern  Slopes. 

In  1975  the  government  set  up  an 
interdepartmental  committee  to  recommend 
policy  for  resource  management  and 
planning  in  the  area.  Two  years  later,  A 
Policy  for  Resource  Management  of  the 
Eastern  Slopes  was  approved  and  published, 
setting  the  stage  for  more  detailed  integrated 
resource  planning.  To  keep  the  policy 
current  and  consistent,  its  administrative 


aspects  were  reviewed,  revised  and  published  | 
in  a  similar  policy  document  in  1984. 

Since  1977,  the  department  has 
embarked  on  a  process  of  sub-regional 
planning.  Of  the  15  sub-regional  planning 
areas  in  the  Eastern  Slopes,  planning  has 
been  initiated  in  eight  of  them.  Four  have 
been  approved  by  cabinet,  three  are  at  the 
final  and  draft  stages,  and  are  expected  to  be 
approved  this  year. 

Mr.  Cooke  said  that  planning  for  the 
five  remaining  sub-regions  is  expected  to  be 
completed  in  about  four  years.  The 
completed  sub-regional  plans  will  supercede 
the  original  policy,  and  provide  detailed 
guidelines  for  its  implementation. 

No  newsletter  in  August 

The  Renewable  Resources  Newsletter 
was  launched  at  the  beginning  of  this  year 
with  the  stated  intention  of  publishing  ten 
times  a  year,  that  is,  each  month  except 
January  and  August. 

This  means  readers  should  not  expect  to 
receive  an  August  issue.  The  next  edition  of 
the  Newsletter  will  be  published  in 
September. 

In  the  seven  issues  published  to  date,  its 
primary  goal  has  been  to  provide  a  quick 
overview  of  the  policies,  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife  for  groups,  organiza-  tions  and 
individuals  with  special  interest  in  the  re- 
newable resources  of  this  province.  This 
continues  to  be  our  principal  objective. 

Feedback  from  readers  on  how  you  feel 
we  are  measuring  up  to  this  objective  (or 
otherwise)  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 


Kennedy  ends  term  as  CISM  president 


The  past  12  months  have  been 
exceptionally  busy  for  Ed  Kennedy, 
executive  director  of  the  Alberta  Bureau  of 
Surveying  and  Mapping  in  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife. 

He  recently  completed  a  one-year  term 
as  president  of  the  Canadian  Institute  of 
Surveying  and  Mapping  (CISM)  that  saw 
him  oversee  preparations  for  an  intemation- 
al  conference,  attend  numerous  meetings  a- 
cross  Canada  as  well  as  one  in  the  U.S., 
and  work  on  setting  up  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  surveying  and  mapping  consultants. 

Although  his  term  is  completed,  Mr. 
Kennedy  is  continuing  to  help  plan  an 
Ottawa  conference  in  December  on  the 
economic  development  of  the  surveying  and 
mapping  industry.  The  goal  of  the 
conference  is  to  formulate  a  business 
development  plan  to  expand  domestic  and 
export  markets  for  surveying  and  mapping 
products  and  services. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  a  member  of 
CISM  since  1972  and  was  chairman  of  the 
Edmonton  branch  in  1980.  A  council 
member  since  1981,  he  served  successively 
as  Alberta  provincial  counsellor,  vice- 
president  and  president-elect. 

A  highlight  of  his  year  as  CISM  presi- 
dent was  the  18th  Congress  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Surveyors  in  Toronto 
in  June  which 
drew  1,600  dele- 
gates from  more 
than  75  countries. 
The  11 -day  ses- 
sion marked  the 
first  time  the 
Federation  had 
met  in  North 
America. 

During  the 
year  Mr.  Kennedy 
represented  the 
Institute  at  meet- 
ings of  provincial  land  surveying  associa- 
tions in  seven  provinces  -  Nova  Scotia, 
Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  He  also 
attended  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Land  Surveyors  in  Nova  Scotia 
and  the  annual  convention  of  the  American 
Congress  on  Surveying  and  Mapping  - 
American  Society  of  Photogrammetry  and 
Remote  Sensing  (ACSM-ASPRS)  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

While  he  was  president  a  CISM  task 
force  report  on  the  surveying  and  mapping 
industry  was  distributed  to  Institute  mem- 
bers as  well  as  to  education  ministries,  uni- 
versities and  technical  schools  across 


Ed  Kennedy 


Canada  that  offer  programs  in  surveying  and 
mapping. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  who  joined  the  provincial 
government  in  1976,  was  registered  as  a 
professional  engineer  in  1975.  He  was 
commissioned  as  a  Canada  Land  Surveyor 
in  1976  and  as  an  Alberta  Land  Surveyor  a 
year  later. 


Forest  Fires  -  Continued 

weather  necessitated  their  call  for  assistance. 
We  were  able  to  assist  in  the  Yukon  under 
the  mutual  aid  response  system  set  up  by 
all  forest  fire  agencies  across  Canada." 

When  the  fire  scene  is  quiet,  the  tankers, 
operated  by  Airspray  (1967)  Ltd.,  are  used 
for  pilot  training  every  third  day  so  that 
additional  pilots  will  be  ready  when  two 
more  CL-215s  are  added  to  the  fleet  next 
year. 

A  key  element  in  preparing  for  forest 
fires  is  the  twice- a-day  weather  briefing  pre- 
pared at  the  Provincial  Forest  Fire  Centre, 


10625-120  Avenue,  Edmonton.  The  report 
is  based  on  information  received  from  more 
than  185  weather  stations  located  through- 
out the  forested  areas  of  the  province. 

The  information  contained  in  the  after- 
noon weather  report  enables  headquarters  in 
the  various  forests  to  calculate  the  fire 
hazard  rating  and  to  determine  fire  fighting 
resources  required  for  the  next  day.  In  this 
way,  men  and  equipment  are  assembled  and 
waiting  near  high  hazard  areas  and  become 
the  initial  attack  force  if  a  fire  breaks  out. 

The  Provincial  Forest  Fire  Centre  was 
the  scene  of  an  open  house  earlier  this 
month  to  mark  completion  of  renovations 
to  the  facility,  formerly  known  as  the 
Alberta  Forest  Service  Depot. 

Hon.  Don  Sparrow,  Minister  of 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  the  open  house,  which  featured 
conducted  tours  through  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  centre,  including  fire  opera- 
tions, communications  and  weather,  fire 
management,  insects  and  diseases,  ware- 
house, equipment,  construction  and 
maintenance. 


Peregrines:  A  name  for  Arrow's  mate 


What  do  Sid  Bending,  Colette  Blais, 
Don  Gelinas,  Maxine  Hannah,  Ken 
Froggatt  and  Deb  by  Roddelt  have  in 
common? 

A  name,  that's  what!  A  name  for 
Edmonton's  male  peregrine  falcon.  Arrow's 
hitherto  unnamed  mate.  The  June  issue  of 
Renewable  Resources  Newsletter  reported 
that  John  Folinsbee,  wildlife  biologist  with 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division,  was 
concemed  that  the  male  falcon  did  not  have 
a  name. 

Now,  in  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
six  readers  with  suggestions,  the  two 
falcons  nesting  on  Edmonton's  ACT  Toll 
Building  should  henceforth  be  called  Beau 
and  Arrow. 

The  six  interested  readers  are  all 
Energy/Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  staff 
members;  they're  in  Forms  Management, 
Support  Services,  Forest  Land  Use,  Timber 
Management,  Fish  and  Wildlife,  and 


Use  Respect  -  Continued 

respect  signs  posted  by  landholders. 
Newspaper  advertisements  are  also  planned. 

In  developing  the  program,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Division  has  received  co- 
sponsoring  support  from  the  Alberta  Fish 
and  Game  Association,  Unifarm 
Association  and  the  Western  Stock 
Growers'  Association. 


Communications,  respectively. 

Of  course,  any  additional  suggestions 
would  still  be  welcome. 


More  information? 

If  you  would  like  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  contents  of  this 
newsletter  or  any  other  information  on  the 
policies  or  programs  for  renewable 
resources  in  Alberta,  please  write  or 
telephone  the  Communications  Branch,  at 
the  address  below. 

Renewable  Resources  Newsletter 

is  published  ten  times  a  year  by  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife, 
Government  of  Alberta.  Deputy  Minister: 
F.W.  McDougall. 

Editor:  Harold  A.  Sellers, 

Acting  Director,  Communications  Branch 

Comments,  questions  and  suggestions  are 
always  welcome.  Please  contact  the  Editor, 
Renewable  Resources  Newsletter, 
801  Energy  Square,  10109-106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3L7 
Telephone:  (403)  427-8636 
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Forest  industry  development  is  goal 
of  newly  established  division 


Establishment  of  a  Forest  Industry 
Development  Division  to  promote  greater 
development  of  Alberta's  vast  timber  re- 
sources has  just  been  announced  by  Hon. 
Don  Sparrow,  Minister  of  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife. 

In  making  the  announcement,  Mr. 
Sparrow  pointed  out  that  only  55  per  cent 
of  the  province's  available  softwood 
resources  such  as  spruce  and  pine  have  been 
committed  and  less  than  35  per  cent  of  hard- 
wood resources  such  as  aspen  and  poplar 
have  been  allocated. 

"Tlie  establishment  of  the  new  divi- 
sion," he  said,  "is  concrete  evidence  of  the 
govemment's  commitment  to  a  stronger 
thrust  toward  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  province." 

Heading  the  division  as  Executive 
Officer  is  J.A.  Brennan,  former  assistant 
deputy  minister  of  the  Alberta  Forest 
Service,  who  recently  returned  from  a  one- 
year  sabbatical  at  the  National  Defence 
College  in  Kingston,  Ontario. 

Working  under  Mr.  Brennan  will  be  a 
director  of  forest  industry  development,  a 
director  of  economic  and  financial  analysis, 
a  director  of  renewable  resources  develop- 
ment, a  director  of  communications,  a  man- 
ager of  forest  products  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  a  forest  research  development 
analyst.  His  goal  is  to  have  the  division 
fully  operational  by  early  October. 

In  an  interview  in  his  9th  floor  office 
at  9942-108  Street  in  Edmonton,  Al 
Brennan  said  die  new  division's  mandate  is 
essentially  to  develop  Alberta's  renewable  re- 
sources. "Basically,  it  is  our  job  to  inform 
industry  and  private  investors  -  particularly 
in  Alberta  but  also  in  other  provinces  and 


odier  regions  of  the  world  -  that  we  not  on- 
ly have  very  valuable  resources  here  that  we 
are  anxious  to  have  fully  developed  but  that 
the  government  is  prepared  to  sit  down  with 
the  private  sector  to  help  develop  them." 

Mr.  Brennan  said  there  has  been  in- 
creased emphasis  by  the  government  over 
the  past  year  or  so  on  developing  forest  re- 
sources and  diversifying  the  economy.  It  is 
now  going  to  be  more  proactive,  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  private  sector  in  developing 
our  resources.  He  cited  as  one  example 
Premier  Getty's  announcement  last  spring 
that  the  government  would  assist  Millar 
Western  Industries  Ltd.  in  building  a  $185 
million  chemi-thermo-mechanical  pulp  mill 
at  Whitecourt. 

(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


Publicinput  sought 
on  grazing  lease 
conversion  policy 

A  multi-faceted  communications 
program  is  being  developed  to  encourage 
public  comment  and  suggestions  regarding 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife's  grazing  lease 
conversion  policy  in  central  and  southern 
Alberta. 

The  program,  featuring  information 
booklets,  print  and  radio  advertising,  public 
speakers  and  displays,  is  designed  to  provide 
complete  information  about  tlie  policy, 
which  was  announced  on  August  1,  1985. 

Under  the  policy,  ranchers  or  farmers 
holding  grazing  leases  can  apply  to  convert 
up  to  six  suitable  quarter-sections  to 
cultivation  leases  without  going  through 
the  old  posting  process.  The  conversion  can 
be  to  a  farm  development  sale  agreement  or 
to  a  farm  development  lease,  with  or 
without  the  option  to  purchase.  Only  about 
5%  of  grazing  leases  are  considered  to  be 
eligible  cultivatable  land. 

Since  the  policy  was  announced  a  year 
ago,  concerns  have  been  raised  in  some 
quarters  about  what  was  perceived  as 
possible  loss  of  recreational  areas  and 
wildlife  habitat,  or  land  speculation  and 
other  issues.  The  communications  program 
will  address  these  issues,  and  explain  the 
benefits  of  the  policy. 

On  June  12  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  said  approval  of  conversions  in  the 
southern  and  central  regions  of  the  province 
were  to  be  frozen  until  full  public  input  is 
received  and  any  concerns  adequately 

(Continued  on  Back  Page) 


New  inventory  of  Alberta's  forest  resource 
points  up  30-year  increase  of  84% 


Alberta's  timber  supply  has  increased 
by  84  per  cent  over  earlier  assessments,  ac- 
cording to  a  new  inventory  of  the  province's 
forests. 

The  Phase  3  Inventory,  which  took  14 
years  to  complete,  estimates  overall  stand- 
ing wood  volume  now  totals  2,541  million 
cubic  metres  (1,057  million  cords),  com- 
pared to  1,383  million  cubic  metres  (575 
million  cords)  estimated  in  Alberta's  first 
forest  inventory,  completed  in  1957. 

Effective  forest  management,  particu- 
larly in  the  area  of  forest  fire  suppression, 
has  enabled  tree  growth  during  the  past  30 
yeais  to  more  than  compensate  for  depletion 
through  forest  fires,  land  clearing  and 
timber  harvesting. 

The  inventory  shows  that  Alberta's 
average  wood  volume  has  increased  from  90 
cubic  metres  per  hectare  (15  cords  per  acre) 
in  1957  to  141  cubic  metres  per  hectare  (24 
cords  per  acre)  today. 

There  has  also  been  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  forested  land  -  from  15  million 
hectares  (37  million  acres)  to  18  million 
hectares  (44  million  acres).  This  new  land 
consists  of  burnt  and  cutover  areas  which 
have  regenerated  and  now  have  young  for- 
ests on  them. 

Computer  analysis  of  the  inventory 
indicates  that  Alberta  is  in  the  best  position 

Interested  in 

GRAZING  LEASE 
CONVERSION? 

If  members  of  your  organization  favour  or 
oppose  converting  grazing  leases  to  culti- 
vation, you  may  wish  to  arrange  for  an 
informed  speaker  on  this  subject  for  your 
next  meeting.  If  so,  please  contact: 

Gordon  R.  White,  Public  Lands  Division 
Edmonton  427-6309 


of  any  Canadian  province  to  take  advantage 
of  steadily  increasing  wood  demand. 

Phase  3  is  the  third  forest  inventory 
conducted  in  Alberta  during  the  past  40  years 

The  first  inventory  of  reserves  was  con- 
ducted in  the  early  1950s  by  R.D.  Loomis, 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  modem  inventory 
techniques  in  Canada.  His  work  aided  in  the 
orderly  allocation  of  timber  resources,  thus 
enabling  Alberta  to  become  a  leader  in  for- 
est management  in  North  America. 

Phase  2,  a  detailed  forest  inventory, 
started  in  1956  and  was  completed  10  years 
later.  It  completed  the  assessment  of  areas 
not  covered  by  the  first  inventory,  and  pro- 
vided data  used  in  calculating  allowable  cuts 
in  forest  management  units  (FMUs)  where 
timber  quotas  were  to  be  issued. 

Phase  3  was  conducted  from  1970  to 
1984  and  included  areas  containing  active 
harvesting  operations  and  areas  of  commer- 
cial timber  identified  in  the  two  earlier  in- 
ventories. The  results  of  this  inventory, 
which  cost  about  $15  million,  have  just 
been  published. 

The  inventory  covered  over  322,000 
km^(  124,000  sq.mi.)  and  took  in  most  of 
the  publicly  owned  forested  lands  in  the  pro- 
vince. Provincial  and  national  parks  were  ex- 
cluded, as  were  wilderness  areas,  Indian  and 
Metis  lands,  townsites  and  privately-owned 
lands. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  area  covered  in 
Phase  3  is  classed  as  productive  forest  land, 
a  total  of  191,792  km^.  An  additional  3.5 
per  cent  (1 1,704  km^ )  is  considered  po- 
tentially productive,  while  34  per  cent 
(109,772  km^ )  is  classed  as  non-productive 
forest.  Water  covers  2.5  per  cent  (9,039 
km^ )  of  the  inventory  area. 

A  photo-based  inventory  which  drew 
on  samplings  from  ten  regions.  Phase  3 
provides  greater  detail  than  the  earlier  assess 


ments  and  more  accurate  estimates  of  vo- 
lume and  stem  frequencies. 

Inventory  data  are  stored  in  a  computer 
system  so  that  the  information  can  be  easi- 
ly accessed  and  updated.  Changes  caused  by 
forest  fires  and  timber  harvesting  can  be 
quickly  incorporated,  thus  keeping  the  in- 
ventory current  and  accurate. 

As  with  earlier  inventories.  Phase  3  pro- 
vides information  essential  to  the  manage- 
ment of  Alberta's  forest  resource.  Aerial  pho- 
tos from  the  inventory  are  used  by  both  the 
Alberta  Forest  Service  and  the  forest  indus- 
try for  detailed  timber  cruising,  road  layout, 
development  of  logging  plans  and  other  field 
work.  Other  industries  operating  in  the  for- 
ested areas  such  as  oil  and  gas  companies 
often  use  the  aerial  photos  when  plan- 
ning projects. 

A  booklet  called  "Alberta  Phase  3 
Forest  Inventory  -  An  Overview"  has  been 
published  by  Alberta  Forestry,  Lands  and 
Wildlife.  Copies  may  be  obtained  from: 
Information  Centre,  Main  Floor,  Bramalea 
Building,  9920-108  Street,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  T5K  2M4.  The  telephone  number 
is  (403)  427-3590.  

No  fishing  licence 
required  liere  for 
Canadians  over  65 

All  Canadian  senior  citizens  65  and 
over  will  be  able  to  fish  in  Alberta  lakes 
and  streams  without  a  sportfishing  licence 
beginning  April  1,  1987.  This  extends  a 
privilege  which  Alberta  senior  citizens  have 
enjoyed  since  1970. 

Announcement  of  the  change,  to  be 
incorporated  into  the  1987  fishing  regula- 
tions, was  made  by  Forestry,  Lands  and 
Wildlife  Minister  Don  Sparrow  and  High- 
wood  MLA  Harry  Alger,  chairman  of  the 
government's  Senior  Citizens'  Secretariat. 

Although  exempted  from  the  licence 
fee,  senior  citizens  must  comply  with  all 
other  sportfishing  regulations  in  the  pro- 
vince as  detailed  in  the  current  Guide  to 
Sportfishing  Regulations,  available  at  Fish 
and  Wildlife  offices  throughout  Alberta. 

Mr.  Sparrow  said  his  decision  involved 
discussions  with  fisheries  ministers  in 
Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba.  Manitoba  al- 
ready extends  the  no-licence  privilege  to  all 
Canadian  seniors,  while  Saskatchewan  will 
join  Alberta  in  doing  so  on  April  1  next 
year.  Other  provinces  have  not  yet 
followed  suit. 

Mr.  Alger  said  the  decision  is  "one  way 
of  expressing  our  gratitude  as  a  society  for 
the  immense  contributions  senior  citizens 
have  made  to  our  present  well-being." 


Former  ADM  returns  from  sabbatical, 
takes  on  major  new  assignment 


Brennan 


For  the  past  year,  the  former  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister,  Alberta  Forest  Service, 
has  been  away  from  his  office,  spending 
much  of  his  time  travelling  across  Canada 
and  around  the 
world. 

J.A.  Brennan, 
recently  named  Ex- 
ecutive Officer  of 
the  new  Forest  Ind- 
ustry Development 
Division,  was  a 
participant  in  an  un- 
usual program  of- 
fered by  theNational  Defence  College, 
Kingston,  Ontario. 

Each  year  the  college  provides  a  group 
of  Canadians  -  half  from  the  military,  half 
from  the  civilian  sector  -  with  an  opportun- 
ity to  broaden  their  experience  and  to  study 
Canada's  national  security,  not  only  in  the 
military  sense  but  from  an  economic,  social 
and  cultural  point  of  view.  Membership  in 
Al  Brennan's  class  also  included  four  per- 
sons from  the  U.S.,  two  from  Britain,  and 
one  each  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Canadian  civilians  included  a 
strong  representation  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, plus  three  senior  provincial  gov- 
emment  officials  from  Alberta,  Quebec  and 
Ontario,  three  or  four  persons  from  the 
academic  world,  and  two  or  three  from  the 
private  sector. 

For  the  fu-st  half  of  the  course,  the 
group  studied  the  Canadian  scene,  visiting 
all  regions  of  the  country,  including  the 
North  Pole,  with  transportation  provided  by 
a  Defence  Department  Hercules. 

"We  talked  to  politicians,  business 
leaders,  farmers,  fishermen,  loggers  and 
factory  workers."  says  Mr.  Brennan.  "We 
tried  to  get  a  better  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  what  makes  Canada  tick  -  the  re- 
gional problems,  inter-regional  relations 
and  federal-provincial  relations." 

After  Christmas,  the  course  focused  on 
Canada's  security  in  relationship  to  other 
countries.  The  group  travelled  to  Europe, 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  the  Caribbean  and 
South  America  and  the  United  States. 
Again  the  Hercules  was  the  main  means  of 
travel,  although  one  of  the  department's 
Boeing  707s  was  used  for  the  Asian  trip. 

"The  whole  concept  is  to  try  to  develop 
an  appreciation  of  our  foreign  policy," 
explains  Mr.  Brennan,  "and  to  get  a  good 
perspective  and  understanding  of  Canada  in 
the  world  scene." 

Before  each  trip,  course  members  spent 


considerable  time  learning  about  the  coun- 
tries on  their  itinerary  through  briefings  by 
college  staff.  External  Affairs  officials  and 
foreign  ambassadors,  as  well  as  through 
their  own  research  in  the  college's  library. 
During  their  visit  to  each  country  they  had 
high-level  meetings  with  political,  military 
and  business  leaders. 

To  conclude  the  course,  members  are 
required  to  prepare  a  thesis  and  review  it 
with  their  colleagues  and  the  college  staff 
Then,  says  Mr.  Brennan,  "you  try  to  put 
the  whole  program  into  some  sort  of  con- 
text as  to  what  you  might  have  learned  and 
how  your  beliefs  and  concepts  and  ideas 
might  have  changed  over  the  year." 


The  sponsoring  government  or  agency 
is  responsible  for  transportation  to  and  from 
Kingston  and  for  accommodation  in  thai  city. 
The  college  and  Defence  Department  look 
after  all  other  travel  and  accommodation. 

Like  most  other  course  members,  Mr. 
Brennan  took  his  family  to  Kingston  and 
rented  a  house  there.  Spouses  are  invited  to 
attend  most  lectures,  and  five  of  them  are 
selected  by  draw  to  travel  on  each  field  trip. 

Mr.  Brennan  says  the  program  was  far 
more  exciting  than  he  envisaged  and  provid- 
ed "a  great  opportunity  to  reflect  on  your 
own  attitudes  and  your  own  personal  phil- 
osophies." 

Asked  about  the  personal  impact  of  the 
course,  he  replied:  "You  quickly  learn  to 
have  a  great  appreciation  of  the  country  you 
live  in.  We've  got  a  very  happy  medium 
here  in  Canada,  neither  too  far  to  the  right 
nor  too  far  to  the  left." 


Senior  level  Forest  Service  appointments 


CD.  Smith 


Senior  staff  appointments  in  Alberta 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  were  an- 
nounced recently  by  Deputy  Minister  Fred 
McDougall.  In  addition  to  J.A.  Brennan, 
now  Executive 
Officer,  Forest 
Industry  Develop- 
ment (see  separate 
stories),  the  other 
appointments  make 
permanent  three 
temporary  assign- 
ments in  the  Alberta 
Forest  Service  an- 
nounced last  year:  Cliff  Smith,  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister;  Alberta  Forest  Service; 
John  Benson,  Director,  Forest  Protection 
Branch;  and  Don  Fregren,  Director,  Forest 
Land  Use  Branch.  Following  are  brief  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  these  three  officials: 
C.B.  Smith  -  Cliff  Smith  received 
his  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Forestry  at 
Montana  State  University  in  Missoula  in 
1963.  After  a  brief  stint  with  the  British 
Columbia  Forest  Service,  he  joined  the 
Alberta  Forest  Service  in  1963  as  a  field 
forester  in  Peace  River.  Four  years  later  he 
moved  to  Edmonton  to  look  after  manage- 
ment planning  in  the  Timber  Management 
Branch.  From  1969  to  1974  he  was  in 
charge  of  woods  operations,  and  then  be- 
came Forest  Superintendent  in  the  Grande 
Prairie  Forest.  In  1981,  Mr.  Smith  was 
named  Director,  Forest  Protection  Branch  in 
Edmonton,  the  position  he  held  until  he 
became  Acting  Assistant,  Deputy  Minister 
in  August  1985.  The  newly  appointed 
ADM  recently  completed  a  two-year  stint  as 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  Committee  on 


Forest  Fire  Management  and  was  chairman 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Section  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Forestry  in  1981-82. 

J.E.  Benson  -  John  Benson,  a  native 
of  Montreal,  attended  the  University  of  New 
Brunswick,  where  he  received  his  B.Sc.F. 
in  1959.  That  was  also  the  year  he  signed 
on  with  the  Alberta  Forest  Service,  work- 
ing first  as  a  forester  in  Grande  Prairie  and 
then  as  a  fu^e  control  instructor  at  the  Forest 
Technology  School  in  Hinton.  Later,  after 
serving  as  fu-e  control  officer,  Mr.  Benson 
became  Forest  Superintendent  in  Edson  and 
then  in  Bow  Crow.  In  1981  he  was  named 
Director,  Forest  Land  Use  in  Edmonton. 

D.H.  Fregren  -  A  native  of  Leth- 
bridge,  Don  Fregren  graduated  from 
Montana  State  University  with  a  B.Sc.  F., 
and  then  obtained  his  Master's  degree  in 


J£.  Benson 


D.II.  Fregren 


forestry  there.  He  worked  seasonally  with 
the  Alberta  Forest  Service  from  1957  to 
1960  before  joining  the  permanent  staff  as  a 
forester  in  Edson  in  1961.  Mr.  Fregren  later 
became  Forest  Superintendent  at  White- 
court,  and  then  at  Grande  Prairie.  In  1974 
he  was  named  Director,  Timber  Manage- 
ment Branch  in  Edmonton,  and  in  1984 
became  Director,  Program  Co-ordination. 


Forest  Industry  -  Continued 

"The  program  is  deliberately  flexible  so 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  investor,"  Mr. 
Brennan  explained.  "It  may  be  loan  guaran- 
tees, a  low-interest  loan,  working  with  fin- 
ancial institutions  in  order  to  secure  finan- 
cing, or  it  may  be  in  marketing  studies, 
perhaps  new  technology  ....  We  will 
tailor  a  program  to  suit  the  need  of  a 
company  or  individual  who  wants  to 
develop  our  resources." 

One  priority  is  to  make  sure  the  new 
program  becomes  well  known.  To  that  end. 
Forest  Industry  Development  will  advertise 
from  time  to  time,  both  locally  and 
internationally.  "Even  without  wide 
publicity,"  Mr.  Brennan  said, "  we  already 
have  considerable  interest  in  new  projects 
and  company  expansion." 

Asked  about  objectives,  the  Executive 
Officer  said  die  division  has  been  esta- 
blished to  meet  the  two  main  objectives: 

1)  To  assist  new  and  existing  forest 
companies  and  private  investors  to  expand 
and  utilize  Alberta's  vast  uncommitted 
forest  resources  for  a  variety  of  forest 
products, 

2)  To  attract  investment  and  private 
sector  involvement  in  developing  our  renew- 
able resources  other  than  forests  -  for  ex- 
ample, outdoor  recreation. 

Mr.  Brennan  believes  Uiat  over  time 
the  province  could  come  close  to  doubling 
its  present  softwood  production  and  perhaps 
increase  hardwood  production  by  three  or 
four  times.  "That's  the  sort  of  potential  that 
exists."  he  said.  "We  are  talking  about  total 
potential  of  billions  of  dollars  of  invest- 
ment and  thousands  of  jobs  in  terms  of 
economic  development." 

Forest  Industry  Development  will  work 
closely  with  the  Department  of  Economic 
Development.  The  new  division  will  be 
responsible  for  developing  the  primary 
sector,  while  Economic  Development  will 
retain  its  mandate  for  promotion  of  the 
industry  in  international  markets. 

"I'm  really  delighted  at  the  opportunity 
to  take  on  this  assignment,"  Mr.  Brennan 
said. "  You  know  that  you  have  sometiiing 
to  work  with  -  a  very  valuable  underdevel- 
oped resource,  a  strong  labor  market,  man- 
agement expertise  in  the  industry,  more 
than  competitive  energy  rates,  good  in- 
frastructure, strong  community  develop- 
ment in  rural  Alberta.  We've  got  an  awful 
lot  going  for  this  province  in  terms  of 
opportunity.  What  was  needed  was  a 
message  from  the  government  that  it  is 
prepared  to  work  with  the  private  investor 
in  developing  the  resource  ....  Now  we've 
got  that  mandate." 


Forest  land  use  zones  now  under  review 


Legislation  that  established  four  forest 
land  use  zones  in  1985  may  be  amended 
later  this  year. 

Proposed  changes  are  under  review  by 
staff  in  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  and 
later  will  go  to  senior  officials  for 
consideration.  The  proposals  may  then  be 
presented  at  a  series  of  public  meetings  in 
the  affected  areas. 

The  four  zones  -  Panther  Comers, 
Upper  Clearwater,  Job  Lake  and  Blackstone- 
Wapiabi  -  were  established  as  a  means  of 
controlling  uses  of  public  land.  All  are 
located  within  the  area  covered  by  the 
Nordegg-Red  Deer  River  Integrated 
Resource  Plan,  and  were  discussed  at  public 


meetings  when  a  draft  plan  was  under 
review. 

The  zones  are  expected  to  remain  in 
effect  indefinitely,  but  the  legislation  for 
each  one  contains  a  sunset  clause,  a 
mechanism  for  repealing  or  making  changes 
to  the  legislation  before  November  1,  1986. 

The  proposed  changes  are  the  result  of 
suggestions  made  by  resource  managers  and 
Fish  and  Wildlife  personnel  in  the  field  who 
have  been  assessing  the  effectiveness  of  the 
zones  and  evaluating  public  opinion  during 
the  past  year. 

The  province  has  a  total  of  nine  forest 
land  use  zones,  covering  5,643  km^ .  A 
tenth  zone  is  expected  to  be  established  in 
the  near  future. 


Public  Input  -  Continued 

reviewed.  As  a  means  of  encouraging  this 
input,  a  task  force  has  been  set  up  to  hold 
public  sessions  in  Calgary,  Red  Deer, 
Medicine  Hat,  Lethbridge  and  Edmonton 
this  winter.  The  communications  program 
will  help  this  endeavor  by  providing  special 
interest  groups  and  individuals  with  clear 
and  factual  information  about  the  grazing 
lease  conversion  policy. 

An  easy-to-understand  booklet  now 
being  printed  will  provide  background  and 
die  scope  of  the  new  policy.  The  booklet, 
containing  a  map  showing  the  grazing  lease 
areas,  will  also  deal  with  issues  that  have 
been  raised  and  outiine  benefits  flowing 
from  the  new  policy. 

Several  staff  members  of  the 
department  will  be  designated  to  speak  to 
groups  about  die  policy.  Interested  groups 
are  invited  to  contact  the  Public  Lands 
Division  to  arrange  for  a  speaker.  Call 
Gordon  White  at  427-6309. 

About  diree  weeks  before  the  task  force 
begins  its  public  meetings,  advertisements 
will  be  placed  in  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  on  radio  to  describe  the 
policy  and  give  details  about  die  public 
input  sessions. 

Meanwhile,  die  Public  Lands  Division 
continues  to  receive  applications  from 
farmers  and  ranchers.  During  August  there 
were  six  applications  for  sale  (covering  18 
quarter-sections).  This  brings  the  total 
number  of  applications  since  August  1985 
to  811.  The  land  involved  in  these 
applications  totals  1,859  quarter-sections  or 
approximately  297,000  acres. 

Applications  continue  to  be  processed, 
but  not  necessarily  approved.  As  of 
September  3,  decisions  were  made  on  61 


applications,  21  approved  in  their  entirety, 
four  partially  approved,  and  36  denied. 

To  date,  5,539  acres  have  been  ap- 
proved for  conversion;  applications  on 
anodier  11,198  acres  have  been  denied  for 
conservation  reasons.  It  should  be  noted 
tiiat  approvals  for  conversion  may  still  be 
rejected  by  the  leaseholder  which  would  re- 
sult in  die  land  remaining  under  grazing 
lease. 

More  information? 

If  you  would  like  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  contents  of  this 
newsletter  or  any  odier  information  on  die 
policies  or  programs  for  renewable 
resources  in  Alberta,  please  write  or 
telephone  the  Communications  Branch,  at 
the  address  below. 

Renewable  Resources  Newsletter 
is  published  ten  times  a  year  by  die 
Department  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife, 
Government  of  Alberta.  Deputy  Minister: 
F.W.  McDougaU. 

Editor:  Harold  A.  Sellers, 

Acting  Director,  Communications  Branch 

Comments,  questions  and  suggestions  are 
always  welcome.  Please  contact  die  Editor, 
Renewable  Resources  Newsletter,  801 
Energy  Square,  10109-106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3L7  Telephone: 
(403)  427-8636 
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Draft  regulations  under  the  new  Wildlife  Act 
go  for  60-day  public  review 


A  60-day  public  review  of  tlie  draft  reg- 
ulations under  tlie  new  Wildlife  Act  was  an- 
nounced October  21  by  Hon.  Don  Sparrow, 
Minister  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife. 

Following  a  special  meeting  at  Govern- 
ment House  in  Edmonton  of  the  Forestry 
and  Natural  Resources  Caucus  Committee 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Advisory  Council, 
Jack  Campbell,  MLA,  chairman  of  the  cau- 
cus committee,  and  Jack  Shaver,  chairman 
of  the  advisory  council,  attended  a  news  con- 
ference to  release  details  of  the  review  and 
clraft  regulations. 

Both  organizations  have  reviewed  the 
regulations  extensively.  "But  tlie  people  of 
Albeita  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  draft  wildlife  regulations  because 
of  their  importance  and  the  effects  they  will 
have  on  everyone  today  and  in  the  future," 
Mr.  Sparrow  said. 

The  regulations  result  from  the  new 
Wildlife  Act  passed  in  Alberta  in  November 
1984.  Under  the  Act  are  provisions  for  reg- 
ulations to  assist  in  its  administration. 
Draft  regulations  have  been  developed  and 
are  now  available  for  public  review.  "It  is 
our  intent  to  proclaim  the  new  Wildlife  Act 
and  final  regulations  as  of  April  1,  1987," 
I  said  Mr.  Sparrow. 

"The  new  Wildlife  Act  contains  most 
of  the  prohibitions;  the  regulations  are  more 
permissive,"  said  Mr.  Sparrow.  "When  made 
final,  the  draft  regulations  will  provide  op- 
portunities for  innovative  and  contemporary 
wildlife  programs  that  will  help  ensure 
N  iable  wildlife  populations  for  the  future." 

The  public  is  asked  to  submit  com- 
ments in  writing  to:  Dennis  C.  Surrendi, 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister,  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Division,  10th  Floor,  Petroleum 
[Maza  South,  9915  -  108  St.,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  T5K  2C9. 


All  written  submissions  must  be 
received  on  or  before  December  22,  1986. 

Mr.  Sparrow  and  Hon.  Peter  Elzinga, 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  also  released  a  new 
discussion  paper  on  game  ranching  entitled 
Game  Ranching  Issues.  It  responds  to  the 
public's  concerns  raised  in  a  paper  issued 
October  1984.  Game  ranching,  the  raising 
of  big  game  for  the  purpose  of  selling  its 
meat  for  human  consumption,  has  not  been 
addressed  in  the  new  regulations.  Written 
comments  on  the  new  discussion  paper  are 
to  be  sent  to  the  above  address  on  or  before 
April  1,  1987. 

To  assist  in  understanding  the  draft 
wildlife  regulations,  a  summary  package 
has  been  developed.  This  summary  and  the 
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REAP  open  house 
November  6 

Ten  years  ago  October  1,  a  new  acro- 
nym (REAP)  was  born  with  the  establish- 
ment of  tlie  Resource  Evaluation  and 
Planning  Division  in  what  was  then  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

Next  month,  on  Thursday,  November 
6,  REAP  is  marking  its  10th  anniversary 
with  an  open  house  that  will  give  the  pub- 
lic an  opportunity  to  view  facilities  and 
displays,  and  learn  more  about  the  divi- 
sion's work. 

The  open  house  is  scheduled  between 
10  am  and  4  pm  in  two  locations:  the 
North  Tower  of  Petroleum  Plaza,  9945  - 
108  Street,  2nd  to  5th  tloors,  and  the  Eric 
Cormack  Centre,  9810  -  111  Street,  base- 
ment to  3rd  floor. 

Following  opening  remarks  by 
Assistant  Deputy  Minister  Les  Cooke  at  10 
am,  there  will  be  guided  tours  of  the  two 
centres  conducted  by  staff  members.  Coffee 
and  doughnuts  will  be  provided  for  visitors 
tliroughout  the  day. 

With  a  permanent  staff  of  155,  REAP 
is  responsible  for  co-ordinating  the  prepara- 
tion of  integrated  resource  plans  to  ensure 
that  use  of  the  province's  public  lands  and 
resources  is  carried  out  in  a  comprehensive, 
co-ordinated  way  that  will  provide  maxi- 
mum benefits  to  Albertans. 

The  division  also  provides  a  complete 
range  of  resource  mapping  and  resource  in- 
formation services  to  the  department  and 
other  government  agencies. 


Irving,  Sparrow,  Kowaski  and  Campbell:  Dedication  ceremony 


Cairn  marks  official  opening  of  Tyrrell-Rush 
water  and  wetland  habitat  project 


The  dedication  of  a  cairn  marked  the  of- 
ficial opening  this  month  of  a  combined 
water  management  and  wetland  habitat  pro- 
ject at  Tyrrell-Rush  lakes,  48  km  southeast 
of  Lethbridge. 

The  project,  financed  by  two  provincial 
government  departments  and  Ducks  Unlim- 
ited Canada,  ensures  flood  control,  lake  sta- 
bilization, improved  farmland  drainage  and 
enhanced  wetland  habitat  for  fish,  water 
fowl  and  upland  game  birds. 

Participating  in  the  dedication  cere- 
mony were  Hon.  Ken  Kowalski,  Minister 
of  Environment,  Hon.  Don  Sparrow, 
Minister  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife, 
Bob  Bogle,  MLA  Taber- Warner,  Hazard 
Campbell,  president  Ducks  Unlimited  Inc., 
and  Arthur  Irving,  president  of  Ducks 
Unlimited  Canada. 

Water  management  improvement  work 
at  the  site  included  construction  of  a  drain- 
age channel  of  Tyrrell  Lake  and  water  sup- 
ply canals  to  both  lakes.  This  $1.1  million 
program  was  funded  by  Environment. 

At  the  same  time,  improvements  were 
undertaken  to  enhance  waterfowl  habitat 
under  the  Wetlands  for  Tomorrow  program, 
a  joint  effort  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wild- 
life and  Ducks  UnUmited  Canada.  A  major 
project  was  construction  of  a  dike  to  di- 
vide Rush  Lake  to  encourage  growth  of  veg- 
etation that  will  enhance  water  fowl  habitat. 

In  addition,  fish  screens  were  installed 
in  water  control  structures  to  prevent  unde- 
sirable fish  species  from  entering  Tyrrell 
Lake.  The  lake  is  stocked  annually  with 
rainbow  trout  fingerlings  for  the  benefit  of 


Alberta's  sport  fishermen. 

Rush  Lake  is  the  largest  remaining 
natural  wetland  habitat  for  upland  birds  in 
the  area.  It  is  also  an  important  staging  area 
for  water  fowl  and  provides  excellent  habitat 
for  deer  and  non-game  animals. 

In  the  past,  unstable  water  levels 
caused  a  number  of  problems,  says  Lome 
Fitch,  habitat  biologist  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Division  of  Forestry,  Lands  and 
Wildlife. 

When  the  water  level  was  too  high,  he 
says,  it  flooded  the  farm  land  in  low-lying 
areas.  The  overflow  of  the  lake  caused  un- 
stable banks  and  muddy  water,  making  a 
poor  habitat  for  fish. 

During  dry  periods,  as  in  recent  years, 
low  water  levels  reduced  waterfowl  habitat. 
Fish  also  suffered  because  of  decreased 
oxygen  levels. 

Now  Albertans  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
improved  fishing  and  recreation  at  the  two 
lakes. 

Tyrrell-Rush  is  one  of  20  habitat  de- 
velopments that  will  be  carried  out  as  part 
of  an  agreement  signed  by  the  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife  and  Ducks  Unlimited 
Canada  in  1982.  "The  purpose,"  says  Mr. 
Sparrow,  "is  to  develop  and  conserve  wet- 
land habitat  throughout  the  province  so  that 
we  have  a  lasting  wildlife  legacy  for  all 
Albertans  to  enjoy." 

Contributing  to  the  success  of  the 
Tyrrell-Rush  project  was  the  co-operation 
and  support  received  from  the  County  of 
Warner,  the  St.  Mary  River  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict and  the  local  agricultural  community. 


Antelope  Creek 
habitat  area 
officially  open 

A  sod-turning  ceremony  this  month  at 
the  Antelope  Creek  Habitat  Development 
Area,  formerly  Ward  Ranches,  14  km  west 
of  Brooks,  marked  the  start  of  one  of 
Alberta's  major  wildlife  habitat 
development  projects. 

Participants  in  the  ceremony  were  , 
Hon.  Don  Sparrow,  Minister  of  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife;  Elmer  Kure,  board 
member.  Wildlife  Habitat  Canada;  Jack 
Shaver,  Past  President  of  the  Alberta  Fish 
and  Game  Association,  and  Arthur  Irving, 
President  of  Ducks  Unlimited  Canada. 

Antelope  Creek  Habitat  Development 
Area,  a  2,223  hectare  (5,492  acre)  tract  of 
land  adjacent  to  San  Francisco  Lake  was  pur 
chased  earlier  this  year  by  the  Alberta  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Division,  Wildlife  Habitat 
Canada,  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association 
and  Ducks  Unlimited  Canada  (see 
Renewable  Resources  Newsletter,  February 
1986).  The  total  purchase  price  was  $1.95 
million.  It  is  the  largest  land  acquisition  so 
far  undertaken  by  the  provincial  government 
to  secure  wildlife  habitat. 

The  purchase  not  only  secures  wildlife 
habitat,  but  will  provide  an  estimated 
10,000  recreational  hunting  days  per  year. 
Non-hunters  will  also  be  able  to  enjoy  such 
activities  as  bird  watching,  photography  and 
viewing  wildlife  in  an  agricultural-wildlife 
setting. 

Once  the  project  is  completed,  283 
hectares  (700  acres)  of  wetland  habitat  in- 
volving 30  basins  on  the  property  will  have 
been  developed.  This  wetland  development 
will  also  improve  pasture  lands  and  provide 
water  for  catde.  In  addition,  approximately 
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Positive  record  in  preserving  public  land 


Alberta's  record  in  preserving  public 
land  is  very  positive  and  compares  favor- 
ably with  that  of  any  other  province,  says 
Hon.  Don  Spiirrow,  Minister  of  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife. 

The  Minister  points  out  that  in  the 
19S5  conservation  "report  card"  prepared  by 
the  Canadian  Nature  Federation  this  pro- 
vince is  ranked  second  overall  for  its  envi- 
ronmental programs.  In  addition,  Alberta's 
forest  management  and  reforestation  pro- 
gram is  rated  the  best  in  Canada. 

A  significant  portion  of  Alberta's  total 
ai  ea  is  protected  by  legislation  or  policy, 
sa\'s  Mr.  Sparrow.  He  cites  as  examples  the 
fi  \  e  national  parks  (about  eight  per  cent  of 
the  total  area),  61  provincial  parks,  three 
wilderness  iu-eas,  Willmore  Wilderness 
i  Park,  wildlife  and  bird  sanctuaries,  and 
nature-feature  historic  parks. 

The  province  has  180  forest  recreation 
I  ai  eas  plus  a  number  of  protected  zones 
w  ithin  the  Eastern  Slopes  region.  Ninety- 


Close  to  40.5  million  walleye  eggs 
w  ere  collected  from  tliree  Alberta  hikes  this 
■\car  and  delivered  to  the  Sam  Livingston 
Fish  Hatchery  in  Calgary  as  part  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Division's  stocking 
program. 

The  egg  collection  enabled  the  divi- 
ision  to  plant  a  total  of  eight  million 
w  alleye  fry  in  Wabamun,  Primrose  and 
Lc>ser  Slave  lakes,  and  transfer  an 
[additional  3.8  milion  fry  to  rearing  ponds  at 
Cold  Lake,  Lac  La  Biche  and  Vegreville. 
iMore  than  900,000  walleye  fingerlings  later 
'collected  from  these  ponds  and  planted  in 
Marie  Lake,  Muriel  Lake,  North  Buck  Lake, 
Lac  Sante,  Garner  Lake,  Lac  La  Biche,  Gull 
Lake  and  the  Forestburg  Reservoir. 

For  the  first  time  Lesser  Slave  Lake 
\vas  one  of  the  collection  sites  this  year, 
.yielding  7.4  million  walleye  eggs. 
'      "We  had  a  tagging  program  going  on 
fis  part  of  the  management  process  and  we 
!sa\v  the  potential  there  for  broodstock,"says 
Ken  Zelt,  former  walleye  management 
■:o-ordinator  who  was  recently  appointed 
head  of  commercial  fisheries.  "However, 
we  didn't  push  it  to  the  maximum.  With 
more  equipment  we  could  have  taken  20 
million  eggs. 

Unlike  trout,  walleye  are  difficult  to 
,)ceep  as  broodstock  in  a  captive  state.  This 
imeans  the  division  must  rely  on  the  spawn 
from  wild  stock  in  the  lakes.  At  present  it 


six  natural  areas  have  been  established  and 
170  other  sites  are  being  considered.  Four- 
teen areas  have  been  proposed  for  ecological 
reserves. 

Establishment  of  the  Bighorn  Wildland 
Recreation  Area  is  another  example  of  the 
government's  strong  commitment  to  pre- 
serving public  land,  the  minister  says.  This 
site,  covering  980,000  acres  immediately 
east  of  Banff  and  Jasper  National  Parks, 
consists  of  prime  protection  and  critical 
wildlife  sones,  with  the  focus  on  conserv- 
ing the  watershed,  fishery,  wildlife  and 
recreational  resources. 

Mr.  Sparrow  notes  that  a  large  portion 
of  Alberta  is  set  aside  in  the  Green  Area, 
which  covers  the  mountainous  and  forested 
regions.  Land  can  be  witlidrawn  from  tlie 
Green  Area  only  after  careful  review,  and 
only  if  it  is  suited  for  agriculture. 

The  department  is  very  active  in  acquir- 
ing and  enhancing  important  wildlife 
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is  trying  to  firm  up  supply  sources  that 
will  provide  up  to  80  million  eggs  yeiu^ly 
for  the  new  Cold  Lake  Fish  Hatchery, 
which  should  reach  maximum  handling 
capacity  in  about  three  years. 

This  year's  broodstock  program  was 
successful,  says  Mr.  Zelt,  despite  a  snow 
storm  in  the  middle  of  operations  that  de- 
layed delivery  of  eggs  to  Calgary  and  resul- 
ted in  high  losses  to  one  shipment  from 
Primrose  Lake. 

For  anglers,  the  walleye  is  the  second 
most  popular  fish  in  Alberta,  next  to  trout. 
The  species  is  also  in  demand  as  a  commer- 
cial fish  because  of  the  high  price  it  brings 
on  the  niiu-ket.  But  walleye  stocks  are 
declining  drastically,  says  Mr.  Zelt.  The 
broodstock  program,  while  helpful,  is  not 
going  to  solve  the  problem. 

"We're  going  to  have  to  look  at  the 
exploitation  end  of  it  -  our  seasons,  our 
catch  limits."  he  says.  One  measure  akeady 
taken  is  the  spring  closure  of  certain  water- 
bodies  during  tlie  pre-  and  post-spawning 
period  when  walleye  are  concentrated  and 
easily  caught. 

Last  year  the  division  prepared  an 
overall  action  plan  covering  regulation  and 
enforcement,  inventory  and  management,  en- 
hancement, habitat  and  information  and  ed- 
ucation. Now  it  is  fcx:using  on  a  day-by-day 
work  plan  to  maintain  and  expand  the 
population  of  tiiis  valuable  fish  resource. 
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Allison-Chinook 
forest  land  use 
zone  established 

Creation  of  a  new  forest  land  use  zone 
making  it  possible  for  various  groups  in- 
terested in  different  activities  to  share  one  of 
Alberta's  natural  recreation  areas  was  an- 
nounced October  22  by  Hon.  Don  Sparrow, 
Minister  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife, 
and  Mr.  Fred  Bradley,  MLA  Pincher  Creek- 
Crowsnest. 

Located  north  of  the  Municipality  of 
Crowsnest  Pass  in  the  Bow/Crow  Forest, 
the  Allison/Chinook  Forest  Land  Use  Zone 
is  300  hectiu-es  (742  acres)  in  size. 

The  zone  has  been  established  to  ensure 
that  a  variety  of  recreational  activities  - 
both  motorized  and  non-motorized  -  can  oc- 
cur in  the  area  without  conflict.  To  achieve 
this,  certain  trails  and  seasons  have  been 
designated  for  different  activities.  These  are 
as  follows: 

December  1  to  March  31 

Cross-country  skiing  is  permitted  any- 
where in  the  zone  during  this  period.  Snow- 
mobiling  is  also  permitted  on  designated 
snowmobile  trails  which  follow  along  an 
east-west  corridor  to  Atlas  Road  and  a  north- 
south  corridor  to  Deadman's  Pass. 
April  1  to  November  30 

Motorized  vehicles  are  permitted  on 
designated  trails  between  these  dates.  Trail 
riding  is  permitted  year-round  throughout 
the  zone  except  during  the  winter  (Decem- 
ber 1  to  March  31),  on  trails  designated  for 
cross-country  skiing. 

"This  new  zone  adds  4  km^  to  the 
5,643  km^  already  under  land  use  regula- 
tions," Mr.  Sparrow  said.  "These  zones  re- 
flect a  commitment  by  government  to  pre- 
serve high  quality  recreation  areas  and 
maintain  a  balance  between  man  and  nature 
in  Alberta's  natural  areas." 

The  Allison/Chinook  area  is  a  favorite 
with  outdoor  enthusiasts.  As  part  of  the 
1984  Alberta  Winter  Games,  17  km  of 
cross-country  ski  trails  were  created,  com- 
plemented by  parking,  warm-up  facilities 
and  biathlon  range. 


Uo. 5  million  walleye  eggs  collected 


Game  ranching  discussion  paper 
released  for  public  comment 


A  new  discussion  paper  on  game  ranch- 
ing was  released  for  public  consideration  on 
October  21  at  the  same  time  as  public  re- 
view of  draft  regulations  under  the  Wildlife 
Act  was  announced. 

A  joint  statement  by  Hon.  Don 
Sparrow,  Minister  of  Forestry,  Lands  and 
Wildlife,  and  Hon.  Peter  Elzinga,  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  issued  along  with  the  discus- 
sion paper  reads  as  follows: 

"In  1984  the  Alberta  Government  dis- 
tributed a  Big  Game  Ranching  Discussion 
Paper  which  oudined  a  proposal  to  allow 
the  ranching  of  big  game  animals  for  the 
commercial  sale  of  meat  for  public  con- 
sumption. People  were  asked  to  send  in  their 
comments  on  the  issue  of  game  ranching  in 
order  to  assist  the  Government  as  it  consi- 
dered new  big  game  ranching  legislation. 

"This  second  paper  on  big  game 
ranching  addresses  the  issues  that  were 
raised  concerning  the  concept  of  game 
ranching.  We  are  pleased  to  present  this 
document  for  your  review  and  hope  that 
you  will  give  it  your  careful  and  objec- 
tive consideration. 

"As  with  the  earlier  Discussion  Paper, 
written  comments  are  welcome  and  should 
be  directed  to  Mr.  Dennis  Surrendi,Assistant 
Deputy  Minister,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division, 
Main  Floor,  North  Tower,  Petroleum 
9945  -  108  Street,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Plaza, 
T5K  2G6. 

"In  order  to  allow  the  public  adequate 
time  to  review  this  document,  we  have  re- 
quested that  the  review  period  be  extended  to 
April  1,  1987.  At  the  end  of  this  time  peri- 
od, public  comments  will  be  analysed  and 
further  reviewed  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Advisory  Council.  The  Council's  recom- 
mendations will  then  be  considered  by  the 
Government. 

"We  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  con- 
servation of  free-ranging  wildlife  remains 
our  primary  consideration.  Game  ranching 
is  only  acceptable  in  Alberta  if  it  does  not 
jeopardize  the  welfare  of  native  wildlife  pop 
ulations.  We  believe  that  legislation  pro- 
hibiting game  ranching  on  public  land  and 
hunting  on  licenced  big  game  ranches  goes 
a  long  way  in  providing  that  kind  of  protec- 
tion. Carefully  considered  legislation  and 
computer  technology  help  ensure  that  ille- 
gally obtained  products  would  not  enter  the 
legalized  commercial  system." 

The  27-page  discussion  paper  deals 
with  numerous  aspects  of  the  question  in- 
cluding disease,  poaching,  paid  hunting, 
confinement  of  stock,  use  of  public  land. 


and  the  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

Other  subjects  covered  are  interagency 
relations,  use  of  publicly  owned  animals, 
government  subsidies,  depletion  of  elk 
populations,  predator  control,  system  of 
wildlife  management  lost,  control  of 
products  entering  the  market,  verification  of 
ownership,  and  transportation,  importation 
and  exportation  of  stock. 

Copies  of  the  discussion  paper  can  be 
obtained  at  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division 
regional  and  district  offices. 


Carburn  Park  Trout 
Pond 

Calgary  has  a  new  park  and  trout- 
fishing  pond,  thanks  to  the  cooperative 
work  of  the  city,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Division  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife, 
the  Calgary  Fish  and  Game  Association  and 
a  private  company. 

Official  opening  ceremonies  were  held 
in  September  for  Carburn  Park,  a  $1.5 
million  facility  located  on  59  acres  south  of 
the  Glenmore  Trail  where  it  crosses  the 
Bow  River. 

A  grant  of  $150,000  from  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Trust  Fund  -  Buck  for  Wildlife 
Program  helped  the  city  create  the  trout 
pond,  while  the  Calgary  Fish  and  Game 
Association  was  involved  in  planting  shore- 
lines trees  and  shrubs,  and  in  installing  fish 
shelters  in  the  pond  to  enhance  the  habitat. 

One  important  feature  of  Carburn  is 
that  paths  have  been  developed  to  the  shore- 
line so  that  fishing  enthusiasts  confined  to 
wheelchairs  can  take  part  in  angling.  "This 
opportunity  for  handicaped  persons  did  not 
exist  before  in  Calgary,"  says  Dave 
Borutski,  supervisor  of  Fisheries  Habitat 
Development. 


Draft  Regulations  -  Continued 

game  ranching  discussion  paper  can  be 
obtained  at  Fish  and  Wildlife  regional  and 
district  offices. 

Detailed  copies  of  the  draft  wildlife 
regulations  can  also  be  reviewed  at  Fish  and 
Wildlife  regional  and  district  offices  and 
public  libraries.  Personal  copies  of  the  de- 
tailed draft  wildlife  regulations  are  available 
at  the  Lethbridge,  Red  Deer,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain House,  Peace  River,  St.  Paul,  Calgary 
or  Edmonton  Fish  and  Wildlife  offices. 


Antelope  Creek  -  Continued 

140  acres  of  pheasant  and  deer  habitat  will 
be  created  by  developing  shelterbelts  along 
existing  and  abandoned  canals  and  reservoirs. 

The  project  highlights  the  fact  that 
wildlife  and  agriculture  can  mutually  co-exist. 

Revenues  received  from  surface  leases, 
particularly  oil  and  gas  field  development, 
will  be  used  to  fund  the  development  and 
management  of  this  and  other  wildlife 
habitat  projects. 


Positive  Record  -  Continued 

habitat  throughout  Alberta.  During  1985/86 
the  Buck  for  Wildlife  program  was  involved 
in  184  wildlife  habitat  projects  covering  a 
total  of  56,800  acres.  In  addition,  the 
Wetiands  for  Tomorrow  program,  a  joint 
venture  by  the  government  and  Ducks 
Unlimited,  is  committed  to  the  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  waterfowl  habitat 
on  885,000  acres  of  marshes  and  uplands. 

Turning  to  the  integrated  resource 
planning  process  for  public  lands,  the  min- 
ister says  that  public  input  is  an  important 
factor  in  allocating  lands  and  identifying 
compatible  uses  for  public  lands. 

Overall,  Mr.  Sparrow  says,  "com- 
pared to  other  provinces.  Alberta  has  strin- 
gent supervision  of  public  lands  reflecting 
deep  concern  for  environmental  matters." 


More  information? 

If  you  would  like  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  contents  of  this 
newsletter  or  any  other  information  on  tlie 
policies  or  programs  for  renewable 
resources  in  Alberta,  please  write  or 
telephone  the  Communications  Branch,  at 
the  address  below. 

Renewable  Resources  Newsletter 
is  published  ten  times  a  year  by  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife, 
Government  of  Alberta.  Deputy  Minister: 
F.W.  McDougall. 

Editor:  Harold  A.  Sellers, 

Acting  Director,  Communications  Branch 

Comments,  questions  and  suggestions  are 
always  welcome.  Please  contact  the  Editor, 
Renewable  Resources  Newsletter,  801 
Energy  Square,  10109-106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3L7  Telephone: 
(403)  427-8636 
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1,450, 000  Albertans  spend  $550  million  on 
wildlife-related  recreation,  survey  reports 


Figures  from  a  nation-wide  survey  under- 
score the  economic  importance  of  Alberta's 
wildlife  resource  in  the  recreation  field. 

According  to  data  collected  by  Statistics 
Canada,  the  1,450,000  Albertans  who  take 
part  in  wildlife-related  recreational  activities 
spend  $550  million  annually.  This  provides 
a  significant  stimulus  to  the  Alberta  econo- 
my, contributing  slighdy  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion to  gross  business  production,  $587 
million  to  the  gross  domestic  product  and 
$76  million  in  tax  revenue.  The  expendi- 
tures also  help  support  14,192  jobs. 

Albertans  receive  net  economic  benefits 
from  wildlife-related  activities  that  they  esti- 
mate to  be  worth  $114  million.  This  figure 
IS  based  on  people's  willingness  to  pay  a 
sum  of  money  over  and  above  actual  partici- 
pation costs  to  pursue  the  activities. 

More  than  12,000  Albertans  were  ques- 
tioned in  the  survey,  which  was  sponsored 
by  the  annual  Federal-Provincial  Wildlife 
Conference.  In  all,  more  than  95,000 
Canadians  were  sampled,  making  this  the 
kirgest  and  most  comprehensive  survey  of 
its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  this  country. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  province's 
wildlife  resource,  based  on  the  survey  data, 
should  be  considered  as  being  on  the  conser- 


vative side.  For  one  thmg,  no  allowance 
has  been  made  for  the  inflation  that  has  oc- 
curred since  the  survey  was  carried  out  in 
1981.  Secondly,  the  economic  indicators  do 
not  cover  commercial  use  of  wildlife  (fur 
sales,  taxidermy,  guides  and  outfitters)  or 
wildlife  that  is  used  for  subsistence,  particu- 
larly by  native  people.  Thirdly,  non- 
Albertans  who  hunt  in  the  province  were 
excluded  from  the  survey. 

A  few  figures  are  available,  however, 
that  give  some  indication  of  the  commercial 
value  of  Alberta's  wildlife. 

In  trapping,  for  example,  the  total  value 
of  fur  production  last  year  was  $6.6 
million,  with  2,951  registered  trappers  and 
3,973  resident  trappers  working  in  the 
industry.  The  value  of  wild  game  used  by 
Treaty  Indians  and  certain  other  licenced 
subsistence  hunters  is  estimated  at  more 
than  $7  million. 

In  guiding/outfitting,  there  were  2,010 
licenced  guides  in  1985/86,  with  1,664  of 
them  either  Class  A  or  B,  the  two  groups 
most  likely  to  generate  significant  income. 
A  1982  study  estimates  the  total  annual 
value  of  the  guiding  industry  in  the  Peace 
River  region  alone  at  between  $1.4  and 
$2.3  million.  Little  is  known  about  the 


overall  economic  effect  of  the  taxidermy 
industry,  but  294  taxidermy  licences  were 
issued  in  the  province  last  year. 

Another  economic  component  of  the  val- 
ue of  the  wildlife  resource  is  the  use  of  that 
resource  in  tourism,  covering  such  things 
as  expenditures  by  non-residents  of  Alberta 
to  hunt  or  view  wildlife.  Efforts  are  under 
way  to  attach  a  dollar  value  to  this  use. 

To  date  four  reports  on  the  national  sur- 
vey have  been  produced  by  a  technical  sub- 
committee, with  the  latest,  an  executive 
overview,  published  in  1985.  Alberta  is 
represented  on  the  sub-committee  by  Peter 
Boxall  of  the  Resource  Economics  and 
Assessment  Section  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Division. 

More  than  90  per  cent  of  Albertans  are 
interested  in  wildlife  or  participate  in  recre- 
ational activities  directly  involving  wildlife, 
the  survey  shows.  The  activities  range  from 
hunting  wildlife  to  visiting  zoos  and  game 
farms. 

In  1981  Alberta  hunters  -  1 1  per  cent  of 
the  population  -  devoted  an  average  of  15 
days  to  hunting  wildlife  and  each  spent  an 
average  of  $1,099,  the  second  highest  out- 
lay in  Canada. 

Those  who  watched,  studied  or  photo- 
graphed wildlife  spent  an  average  of  20  days 
doing  so,  which  was  more  than  tlieir  coun- 
terparts in  other  provinces.  The  average 
amount  spent  by  one  of  these  non-consump- 
tive users  was  $863. 

Of  the  overall  $550  million  spent  on 
wildlife-related  recreation  in  the  province, 
63  per  cent  went  for  non-consumptive  trips 
and  outings,  while  37  per  cent  was  spent  on 
hunting.  By  far  the  largest  amount  -  $285 
million  -  went  for  equipment,  followed  by 
transportation  ($89.5  million),  ammuni- 
tion, repairs  and  other  items  ($64.2  mil- 
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Snow  and  wet  weather  play  a  major  role 
as  fire  starts  drop  to  nine-year  low 


Alberta  this  year  recorded  its  quietest  for- 
est fire  season  in  nine  years,  says  Gordon 
Bisgrove,  manager  of  Wildfire  and  Aviation 
Operations  with  the  Alberta  Forest  Service. 

Up  to  October  31,  the  end  of  the  season, 
569  fires  had  burned  2,250  hectares,  the  best 
record  in  terms  of  fire-starts  since  1977 
when  556  fires  were  reported.  The  worst 
season  in  recent  times  was  in  1981  when 
1,522  fu-es  burned  more  than  1.3  million 
hectares. 

Fire  suppression  costs  this  year  came  to 
$5,532,500,  while  preparatory  costs  -  put- 
ting resources  on  standby  in  anticipation  of 
fu-e  action  -  were  $7,696,500,  for  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  $13,229,000.  hi  1981  the  fire 
suppression  cost  alone  was  $34  milhon. 

As  usual,  weather  played  a  major  role  in 
the  forest  fire  picture  this  year.  In  April, 
says  Mr.  Bisgrove,  the  lack  of  snowpack 
except  in  the  north  indicated  a  critical  situa- 
tion. However,  above-normal  rainfall  in 
April  and  early  May  produced  early  grass 
that  helped  reduce  the  number  of  fire  occur- 
rences. Rainfall  was  also  above  average 
from  late  June  through  September. 

The  only  major  outbreak  of  fires  oc- 
curred during  a  16-day  period  in  May  and 
June  when  temperatures  climbed  above  nor- 
mal and  conditions  were  very  dry.  There 
were  148  fires  reported  in  this  interval  but 
initial  attack  crews  snuffed  out  all  but  10, 
which  were  readily  brought  under  control 
through  aggressive  follow-up  action.  The 
biggest  blaze  consumed  782  hectares  in  the 
Slave  Lake  Forest. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  season's  fires 
were  caused  by  people,  while  the  balance 
were  started  by  hghtning  strikes. 

Reviewing  the  season,  Mr.  Bisgrove 
notes  that  the  Forest  Protection  Branch  as- 
sisted a  number  of  other  jurisdictions  in  bat- 
tling forest  fu-es.  This  assistance  included 
sending  a  fire  management  team  of  nine  and 
two  hehtack  crews  to  the  Yukon,  which  had 
a  bad  season,  and  a  seven-member  fu-e  man- 
agement team  plus  four  28-member  fu^e 
crews  to  the  Northwest  Territories  for  a 
major  fire  in  the  Norman  Wells  area. 

In  addition,  the  new  CL-215  water 
bombers  saw  action  in  Ontario  and  Prince 
Albert  National  Park  in  Saskatchewan.  The 
bombers  worked  out  extremely  well  both 
here  and  outside  the  province,  says  Mr. 
Bisgrove.  Two  more  CL-215s  will  be  added 
in  1987,  under  an  agreement  with  the 
federal  government. 

Next  year  may  see  the  bombers  equipped 
to  drop  foam  on  fires.  Alberta  has  been 


watching  tests  with  foam  in  both  B.C.  and 
the  territories  and  will  probably  become 
involved  in  this  effort.  Foam  appears  to  be 
more  effective  in  cooUng  fu-es  because  it 


does  not  evaporate  as  quickly  as  water. 

Two  additional  lightning  detection  units 
will  be  operating  in  Alberta  in  1987,  bring- 
ing the  network  total  to  15.  These  units  - 
one  in  the  Lethbridge  area,  the  other  east  of 
Red  Deer  -  will  mean  more  accurate 
lightning  detection,  says  Mr.  Bisgrove. 
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New  Weldwood  forest  management 
agreement  calls  for  exclusive  use  of  aspen 


The  only  current  forest  management 
agreement  in  Alberta  providing  for  exclu- 
sive use  and  management  of  hardwood 
aspen  trees  was  signed  November  4  by 
Hon.  Don  Sparrow,  Minister  of  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife,  and  Tom  Buell, 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer  of 
Weldwood  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Covering  about  7,121  square  kilometres 
(2,749  square  miles)  around  the  town  of 
Slave  Lake,  the  forest  management  agree- 
ment (FMA)  provides  for  an  annual  allow- 
able cut  of  300,000  cubic  metres  of  aspen 
for  Weldwood's  plant  in  Mitsue  Industrial 
park.  Slave  Lake. 

The  plant  was  recently  upgraded  through 
a  $3.5  million  grant  from  Economic 
Development  and  began  producing  oriented 
strand  board,  which  is  used  in  the  construc- 
tion industry  for  roofing,  wall  sheathing 
and  underlay. 

Operations  at  the  plant  provide  full-time 
employment  for  110  workers  plus  100 
seasonal  jobs  for  those  engaged  ki  wood 
harvesting  and  hauling. 


Economic  Development  Minister  Larry 
Shaben  welcomed  the  20-year  agreement, 
saying  it  would  utilize  the  province's  vast 
hardwood  resources,  further  diversify  the 
economy  and  ensure  stable  employment  in 
local  communities. 

Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  Minister 
Don  Sparrow  said  that  in  keeping  with  the 
government's  multiple-use  approach,  recre- 
ation, grazing  and  other  activities  in  the 
FMA  area  will  not  be  affected. 

Alberta  has  six  other  forest  management 
agreements.  Five  of  them  deal  exclusively 
with  softwood  conifers,  while  the  sixth 
covers  both  hardwoods  and  softwoods. 

Weldwood,  headquartered  in  Vancouver, 
is  a  subsidiary  of  Champion  International 
Corp.  Its  15  plants  and  mills  in  B.C., 
Ontario  and  Alberta  are  involved  in  the 
manufacture  and  distribution  of  plywood, 
lumber,  veneer,  waferboard,  bleached  kraft 
pulp,  building  materials  and  related  pro- 
ducts. Weldwood  sells  its  products  in  North 
America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Australia. 
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Tests  for  first-time  tiunters  planned 
in  regulations  under  new  Wildlife  Act 


Albertans  have  until  December  22  to 
submit  comments  on  the  draft  regulation 
for  the  province's  new  Wildlife  Act.  That 
date  marks  the  end  of  a  60-day  review 
period  announced  in  October  by  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife  Minister  Don  Sparrow. 

The  regulations  have  been  prepared  to 
assist  in  administering  the  new  Wildlife 
Act,  passed  in  November,  1984.  Prior  to 
the  public  review  they  were  carefully  stud- 
ied by  both  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Advisory 
Council,  which  consists  of  representatives 
of  25  interest  groups  plus  two  citizens-at- 
large,  and  the  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources  Caucus  Committee. 

One  proposed  change  under  the  draft 
regulations  would  require  hunter  competen- 
cy tests  for  all  first-time  hunters  before  they 
are  issued  licences.  In  addition,  youths 
under  16  years  would  be  required  to  present 
written  authorization  from  a  parent  or 
guardian  before  they  could  obtain  a  licence. 

The  regulations  would  ease  current 
restrictions  on  trafficking  in  wildlife  pro- 
ducts obtained  through  legal  hunting. 
Among  proposed  changes  is  one  that  would 
allow  for  limited  and  controlled  trafficking 
in  some  parts  of  big  game  and  game  birds, 
excluding  meat. 

Another  change  in  the  draft  regulations 
would  extend  the  present  prohibition 
against  discharging  guns  from  developed 
roadways  within  counties  and  municipal 


districts  to  cover  all  developed  roads 
throughout  in  the  province. 

The  new  Wildlife  Act  creates  three  cate- 
gories of  animals,  and  in  the  regulations  all 
animals  are  placed  in  one  of  these  categor- 
ies: wildlife  (animals  considered  native  to 
the  province),  excluded  (domestic  animals 
or  pets)  and  exotic  (all  remaining  species). 
As  a  result  of  this  new  categorization,  there 
will  be  in  excess  of  400  species  of  animals 
which  Albertans  may  possess  without  any 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Wildlife  Act  and 
its  regulations. 

A  package  summarizing  the  draft  regu- 
lations is  available  at  Fish  and  Wildlife 
regional  and  district  offices.  Persons  wish- 
ing to  carry  out  a  more  detailed  review  may 
study  the  complete  draft  regulations  at  any 
district  Fish  and  Wildlife  office  or  public 
library.  Copies  of  the  regulations  which  can 
be  taken  home  are  available  at  Fish  and 
Wildlife  offices  in  Lethbridge,  Red  Deer, 
Rocky  Mountain  House,  Peace  River,  St. 
Paul,  Calgary  and  Edmonton. 

Once  the  60-day  review  period  is 
completed,  a  summary  of  all  public 
comments  and  recommendations  will  be 
reviewed  by  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Advisory 
Council,  which  will  make  further 
recommendations  to  the  minister  before  the 
regulations  are  prepared  in  their  final  form. 

It's  expected  the  new  act  and  regulations 
will  be  proclaimed  as  of  April  1,  1987. 


Four  forest  land  use 
zones  go  permanent 

Four  forest  land  use  zones  originally  set 
up  on  a  temporary  basis  in  west  central 
Alberta  in  1985  have  now  been  made 
permanent. 

Announcing  this  charge  in  status,  Hon. 
Don  Sparrow,  Minister  of  Forestry,  Lands 
and  Wildlife,  said  the  move  was  prompted 
by  the  public's  positive  support  of  the 
zones  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  zones  as  a 
resource  management  tool. 

The  four  zones  -  Panther  Comers, 
Upper  Clearwater,  Blackstone-Wapiabi  and 
Job  Lake  -  cover  a  total  of  520  square 
miles  in  the  Bighorn  Wildland  Recreation 
Area  west  of  Rocky  Mountain  House. 

They  were  created  to  solve  erosion  and 
wildlife  problems  in  this  sensitive  and  sce- 
nic area  of  Alberta's  Eastern  Slopes,  as  a 
result  of  recommendations  by  local  resi- 
dents as  well  as  Forestry  and  Fish  and 
Wildlife  officials  during  preparation  of  the 
Nordegg-Red  River  integrated  resource  plan. 

Zone  regulations  place  prohibitions  on 
motorized  vehicle  activity  and  restrictions 
on  the  grazing  of  horses  used  in  trail  riding. 

Mr.  Sparrow  said  the  government  recog- 
nizes off-highway  vehicle  activity  as  a  legi- 
timate use  of  public  land  and  that  areas  are 
required  for  this  activity.  However,  he  add- 
ed, certain  portions  of  public  land  must  be 
protected  through  legislation. 

"All  land  use  decisions  in  Alberta  are 
reached  after  full  public  consultation,"  he 
said.  "The  needs  of  off-highway  vehicle  us- 
ers and  all  other  recreationists  are  fully  con- 
sidered. This  is  in  keeping  with  the  govern- 
ment's integrated  resource  management 
approach  to  public  land  use  planning." 

The  legislation  creating  the  zones 
contained  a  sunset  clause  under  which  the 
legislation  could  be  repealed  or  amended 
before  November  1,  1986.  This  sunset 
clause  has  now  been  removed  and  the  zone 
regulations  will  be  in  effect  indefinitely. 


Shaver,  Campbell,  Surrendi  and  Struthers:  News  conference  on  wildlife  regulations. 


Careful  management  of  grizzlies  is  key 
to  bear  preservation  and  people  safety 


Active  management  of  Alberta's  grizzly 
bears  -  as  opposed  to  a  blanket  preservation 
approach  -  is  the  only  true  hope  for  these 
animals  now  and  in  the  future,  says  Dennis 
Surrendi,  Assistant  Deputy  Minister  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  of  Forestry, 
T.ands  and  Wildlife. 


"I  am  confident  that  a  scientifically 
based  hunting  regime  will  not  have  a  nega- 
tive influence  on  the  long-term  well-being 
of  grizzly  bear  populations  in  Alberta,"  he 
says.  "On  the  contrary,  a  scientifically 
based  harvest  can  actually  effect  a  positive 
increase  in  a  grizzly  population  in  the  long 
term.  This  is  because  it  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  adult  males,  known  to  kill  younger 
rivals,  thereby  increasing  the  survival  rate 
of  younger  bears". 

At  present,  the  hunting  of  grizzly  bears 
in  the  province  is  stringently  regulated 
through  a  general  spring  grizzly  bear  licence 
plus  limited-entry  spring  and  fall  authoriza- 
tion hunts  in  certain  areas  where  there  are 
particular  concerns.  As  regulations  require 
the  registration  of  all  grizzlies  killed  by 
hunters,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  is 
able  to  keep  accurate  figures  on  the  annual 
harvest. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  inven- 
tory of  bear  population,  but  current  esti- 
mates suggest  there  are  between  500  and 
1000  grizzlies  in  Alberta  outside  the  nation- 
al parks.  The  division  does  not  consider  the 
grizzly  to  be  a  threatened  or  endangered  spe- 
cies and  it  is  classified  as  a  big  game  ani- 
mal under  the  Wildlife  Act.  However,  the 
division  acknowledges  that  the  species 
requires  careful  management,  says  Mr. 
Surrendi. 


Dealing  with  the  limited-entry  spring 
authorization  hunt  for  grizzlies  planned  for 
Kananaskis  Country  in  1987,  the  assistant 
deputy  minister  says  the  harvest  is  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  one  or  two  bears  per  sea- 
son. This  is  well  within  the  allowable  har- 
vest figure  based  on  the  low  end  of  the  pop- 
ulation estimate,  which  ranges  from  50  to 
100  grizzlies  in  Kananaskis. 

A  reduction  in  the  number  of  encounters 
between  humans  and  bears  in  Kananaskis 
could  be  another  result  of  the  spring  hunt. 
There  is  evidence  that  hunting  will  cause 
bears  to  be  wary  of  humans,  thus  reducing 
the  need  for  government  control  actions, 
says  the  assistant  deputy  minister.  The 


1,450,000  Albertans  -  Continued 

million),  food  ($50.9  million)  and  accommo- 
dation ($25.5  million).  The  balance  was 
spent  on  maintenance  and  improvement  of 
wildlife  areas  as  well  as  on  contributions 
and  membership  fees. 

Nationally,  the  survey  shows  that  84 
per  cent  of  the  population  participates  in 
wildlife-related  activities,  receiving  net  ec- 
onomic benefits  they  believe  are  worth 
$800  million  annually.  Expenditures  for 
these  activities  total  $4.2  billion  and  help 
support  185,000  jobs. 

The  foregoing  gives  some  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  the  wildlife  resource,  and  the 
same  kind  of  analysis  can  be  done  for  fish. 

In  A  Supplement  to  the  Status  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Resource  in  Alberta 
(1984)  the  division  estimates  that 


Weld  wood  FMA  -  Continued 

In  addition  to  Messrs.  Sparrow,  Shaben 
and  Buell,  officials  attending  the  Weldwood 
FMA  signing  ceremony  included  Dick 
Sainsbury,  Weldwood's  vice-president  of 
coastal  and  hardwood  operations;  Norm 
Anderson,  manager  of  the  Alberta 
Weldstrand  OSB  division;  Leon  Pond, 
general  manager  of  Weldwood's  hardwood 
manufacturing  division;  Jack  Campbell, 
MLA,  chairman  of  the  Forestry  and  Natural 
Resources  Caucus  Committee;  Fred 
McDougall,  deputy  minister.  Forestry, 
Lands  and  Wildlife;  Cliff  Smith,  assistant 
deputy  minister.  Alberta  Forest  Service; 
Con  Dermott,  director,  timber  management, 
AFS;  and  Howard  Gray,  superintendent, 
Slave  Lake  forest. 


number  of  encounters  between  humans  and 
grizzlies  reported  in  Kananaskis  more  than 
doubled  from  1983/84  to  1985/86,  from 
four  to  ten. 

Most  problem  grizzlies  in  Alberta, 
when  captured  by  the  division,  are  relocated. 
However,  in  Kananaskis  the  cost  of  captur- 
ing free-roaming  bears  for  management 
purposes  is  very  high  and  the  survival  of 
relocated  grizzlies  is  not  certain.  The  divi- 
sion will  continue  to  capture  and  relocate 
problem  bears  whenever  this  can  be  done  in 
a  practical  manner.  , 

As  the  agency  responsible  for  wildlife 
management  in  Alberta,  the  division's  pri- 
mary concern  is  to  ensure  that  viable  wild- 
life populations  are  maintained,  says  Mr. 
Surrendi.  "We  have  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing the  viability  of  a  species  or  a  particular 
population  to  be  jeopardized  through 
hunting." 


expenditures  on  both  the  fish  and  wildlife 
resource  in  Alberta  likely  generate  $1 
billion  worth  of  economic  activity  and 
create  more  than  33,000  full-time  jobs. 
Work  is  under  way  to  update  these  figures 
and  provide  a  firmer  estimate.  A  second 
national  survey,  planned  for  1987,  will  help 
supply  the  necessary  information. 


More  information? 

If  you  would  like  to  obtain  more 
information  on  the  contents  of  this 
newsletter  or  any  other  information  on  the 
policies  or  programs  for  renewable 
resources  in  Alberta,  please  write  or 
telephone  the  Communications  Branch,  at 
the  address  below. 

Renewable  Resources  Newsletter 
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Department  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife, 
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Five  Albertans,  two  organizations 
recognized  at  Bigiiorn  Awards  dinner 


Five  Alberta  men  and  women,  plus  a 
zoological  society  and  a  company  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  were  inducted  into  the  Order  of 
the  Bighorn  in  November. 

The  Order  was  established  by  theAlberta 
government  in  1982  to  recognize  outstand- 
ing contributions  by  individuals,  organiza- 
tions and  corporations  to  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  in  the  province. 

This  year's  recipients  were  Ted  Blowers 
of  Little  Smoky,  Irvin  and  Irene  Amdt  of 
Viking,  Lawrence  Halmrast  of  Warner, 
Nyal  Dee  Hirsche  of  Warner,  the  Calgary 
Zoological  Society  and  British  Columbia 
Forest  Products  of  Grande  Cache.  They 
were  honored  at  a  dinner  in  Edmonton  on 
November  19  hosted  by  Hon.  Don 
Sparrow,  Minister  of  Forestry,  Lands  and 
Wildlife.  Approximately  260  persons 
attended. 

Mr.  Blowers  received  his  award  for  his 
extensive  work  with  injured  and  abandoned 
wildlife.  Working  with  Fish  and  Wildlife 
officers,  he  has  cared  for  a  variety  of  wound- 


ed or  maimed  birds,  including  golden  eagles, 
bald  eagles,  great  homed  owls  and  hawks. 

The  Bighom  award  to  the  Amdts  recog- 
nized their  efforts  in  preserving  and  main- 
taining both  nest  and  staging  areas  for  mi- 
gratory birds.  They  established  a  wild  bird 
sanctuary  on  their  property  and  are  raising 
wild  geese  and  ducks.  They  have  also  done 
considerable  woric  to  establish  nesting  sites 
for  migratory  birds. 

Mr.  Halmrast's  award  is  for  teaching 
respect  and  appreciation  for  wildlife.  He  is 
known  in  his  community  as  a  authority  on 
the  subject.  In  addition,  he  has  trained  thou- 
sands of  Albertans  in  the  responsible  use  of 
firearms  and  on  the  ethical  approach  to 
hunting  and  fishing. 

The  Bighom  award  went  posthumously 
to  Mr.  Hirsche  for  his  outstanding  efforts  in 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources,  parti- 
cularly wildlife.  For  21  years  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Foremost  Fish  and  Game 
Association  and  17  years  with  the  Boy 
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Calgary  Zoo's  Bighorn  Award:  Mirosh,  Waylett,  Karsten,  Mainka  and  Sparrow 


A  message  frSW^ 
tiie Minister  jan22  19^ 

As  the  present  year  draws  to  a  close,  1 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend my  sincere  appreciation  and  best  wish- 
es to  each  and  every  reader  of  this  newsletter, 

To  every  individual  and  every  organiza- 
tion who  shares  with  me  a  sj)ecial  interest 
in  the  forests,  lands,  watershed,  fish,  wild- 
life and  all  other  renewable  resources  of  this 
most  fortunate  of  provinces,  as  well  as  to 
the  management  and  staff  of  my  depart- 
ment, may  I  offer  warm  wishes  at 
Christmas  as  well  as  for  the  year  to  come. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  for  a  year  of  hard  work  and 
truly  significant  progress.  Together  we  have 
achieved  a  great  deal;  we  can  take  pride  in 
our  joint  accomplishments.  Here  are  some 
important  examples: 

•  Acquisition  and  development  of  major 
habitat  areas 

•  Approval  of  four  integrated  resource  plans 

•  Development  of  new  regulations  under 
the  Wildlife  Act 

•  Confirmed  establishment  of  five  forest 
land  use  zones 

•  Development  of  a  new  Surveys  Act  and 
regulations 

•  Major  production  under  the  digital  base 
mapping  program 

•  Expansion  of  the  grazing  reserve  and 
range  improvement  programs 

•  Fisheries  enhancement  program  for  trout 
and  walleye 

•  Establishment  of  the  Bighom  Wildland 
Recreation  Area 

•  Promotion  of  the  Use  Respect  and  the 
Outdoor  Observer  programs 

•  Highly  successfiil  forest  fire  protection 
program 

•  Establishment  of  the  Forest  Industry 
Development  Division 

•  Assistance  on  four  specific  forest  indus- 
try expansion  projects 

Now  1987  is  ahead  of  us.  Although  it 
promises  to  be  a  year  of  adjustment  and  re- 
straint, I'm  confident  that  we  can  continue 
that  co-operative  working  relationship 
which  has  proven  to  be  so  effective  in 
managing  the  resources  all  of  us  are  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  here  in  the  province  of 
Alberta.  What's  more,  I  invite  your  parti- 
cipation in  Wildlife  '87  activities. 

Let  me  extend  my  warmest  wishes  for 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year  to  you  and  to 
your  family  as  well  as  to  all  Albertans. 

Sincerely, 
Hon.  Don  Sparrow 


Full  compensation  for  wildlife  damage 
proposed  by  Fisfi  and 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  of 


Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife  has  recom- 
mended that  the  provincial  government  de- 
velop a  compensation  program  that  will 
fully  reimburse  farmers  for  all  losses  caused 
by  wildlife.  The  proposal  is  supported  by 
Hon.  Don  Sparrow. 

In  a  brief  to  the  Canada- Alberta  Crop 
Insurance  Review  Panel,  the  division  says 
the  proposed  program  should  contain  provi- 
sions for  spot-loss  coverage  and  be  univer- 
sally available  to  all  Alberta  agricultural 
producers  without  payment  of  premiums. 

The  brief,  presented  by  Assistant 
Deputy  Minister  Dennis  Sumendi,  says  the 
existing  wildlife  damage  compensation  pro- 
gram is  "ineffective,  both  in  providing  ade- 
quate financial  reimbursement  to  affected 
farmers  and  in  promoting  agricultural  inter- 
ests and  the  management  of  a  wildlife  re- 
source as  compatible  entities." 

The  eight-member  panel,  chaired  by 
Dallas  Schmidt,  former  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  was  established  early  this  year 
when  the  provincial  govemment  announced 
it  would  conduct  a  conprehensive  review  of 
the  Canada- Alberta  crop  insurance  program. 
During  September  the  panel  received  formal 
briefs  at  four  public  hearings  and  in  October 
and  November  less  formal  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  province  so  that 
individual  farmers  could  present  their  views. 
An  interim  report  was  presented  to 
Associate  Agriculture  Minister  Shirley 
Cripps  at  the  end  of  November. 

In  its  brief,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Division  notes  that  the  bulk  of  crop  damage 
in  Alberta  is  caused  by  waterfowl,  with  on- 
ly a  small  pOTtion  attributable  to  antelope, 
moose,  elk,  deer  and  bears. 

In  1964  the  Alberta  govemment  began 


Wildlife  Division 

paying  compensation  for  waterfowl  damage, 
using  revenue  from  a  surcharge  on  all  wild- 
life certificates  sold  in  the  province.  Since 
1972  the  federal  govemment  has  matched 
Alberta's  compensation  contributions  in  a 
cost-shared  program. 

According  to  the  brief,  the  maximum 
now  set  on  compensation  rates  penalizes 
efficient  farmers  who  produce  higher  yields, 
and  there  have  been  complaints  that  the  pro- 
gram simply  does  not  pay  enough.  In  addi- 
tion, from  a  wildlife  manager's  viewpoint, 
the  present  program  has  failed  to  reduce  the 
"negative  attitude  that  agricultural  producers 
appear  to  have  towards  wildlife  production." 

The  latter  point  assumes  special  signi- 
ficance in  view  of  the  North  American 
Waterfowl  Management  Plan  (NAWMP), 
which  calls  for  improving  and  protecting 
3.6  million  additional  acres  of  breeding 
habitat  in  Canada  (1.2  million  acres  in 
Alberta)  to  restore  mallard,  pintail  and  other 
waterfowl  populations  to  acceptable  levels. 

As  some  of  this  new  habitat  will  be  in 
agricultural  areas,  says  the  brief,  the 
NAWMP  realizes  that  a  substantial  effort 
must  be  made  to  minimize  and  mitigate  the 
effects  of  crop  damage  on  farmers'  income. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division's  pro- 
posed program  would  reimburse  farmers  the 
full  market  value  of  crop  loss  caused  by 
wildlife.  Under  this  proposal,  the  provincial 
govemment  would  "top  off'  the  existing 
federal/provincial  waterfowl  damage  compen- 
sation so  that  100  per  cent  compensation 
would  be  paid  for  all  wildlife  damage. 

Although  the  program  would  require 
additional  ftinds,  the  brief  says,  it  "could  be 
effective  in  reducing  farmer  animosity 
toward  wildlife  production  and  permit 
NAWMP  initiatives  to  proceed." 


Don  Sparrow  backs 
wildlife  centennial 

It  was  100  years  ago,  on  June  8,  1887, 
that  Sir  John  A.  MacDonald  designated  the 
first  migratory  bird  sanctuary  in  Canada,  at 
Last  Mountain  Lake,  south  of  Saskatoon. 

Next  year,  special  events  will  be  held 
throughout  Alberta  and  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try to  mark  Wildlife  '87,  the  centennial  year 
of  wildlife  conservation  in  Canada.  The  idea 
was  originated  by  Cam  and  Joy  Finlay  of 
Edmonton. 

"Wildlife  '87  will  be  an  important  vehi- 
cle to  make  Albertans  and  Canadians 
aware  of  the  significance  of  our  wildlife  re- 
source and  die  importance  of  its  future  en- 
hancement," said  Hon.  Don  Sparrow, 
Minister  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife. 
"We're  encouraging  every  citizen,  company, 
local  govemment  and  other  organization  to 
get  involved  in  conservation  activities,  habi- 
tat and  other  wildlife  enhancement  projects. " 

The  centenary  will  be  officially  launched 
in  December  with  cross-Canada  Christmas 
bird  counts.  Tom  McMillan,  Canada's 
Minister  of  Environment,  will  launch  the 
program  nationally  at  a  Prince  Edward 
Island  count,  while  in  British  Columbia 
one  of  the  participants  will  be  wildlife  paint- 
er Robert  Bateman.  From  100  to  200  per- 
sons are  expected  to  take  part  in  an 
Edmonton  count  including  Hon.  Don 
Sparrow.  The  count  will  cover  16  zones  in 
a  7  1/2  -  mile  radius  from  the  city  centre.  A 
similar  count  is  planned  by  the  Wildlife 
Reserve  of  Westem  Canada,  near  Calgary. 
Other  areas  are  also  expected  to  participate. 

The  Alberta  Wildlife  Conservation 
Centennial  Association,  which  is  oversee- 
ing the  anniversary  in  this  province,  says 
the  planned  events  include  a  forum  on  wild- 
life, preparatory  woik  on  a  bird  atias,  a  wild- 
life art  show,  a  theatrical  presentation  on 
the  value  of  wildlife,  and  the  first  westem 
bird-banding  workshop.  During  1987, 
Unifarm  will  recognize  a  farmer  who  has 
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Multiple  steps  proposed  for  restoration 
of  threatened  woodland  caribou  herds 


Localized  wolf  management  is  only  one 
element  of  a  plan  aimed  at  restoring  wood- 
land caribou  populations  to  a  level  at  which 
they  will  no  longer  be  considered  a  threat- 
ened species,  says  Dennis  Surrendi,  Assis- 
tant Deputy  Minister,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Division,  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife. 

The  Woodland  Caribou  Provincial 
Restoration  Plan  proposes  various  program 
initiatives,  he  says,  and  these  will  be  re- 
viewed in  detail  before  any  decision  is  made 
to  implement  all  or  parts  of  the  proposed 
restoration  plan.  Other  elements  in  the  plan 
include  habitat  enhancement,  increased  en- 
forcement and  co-operative  efforts  with  the 
forest  industry. 

At  present  the  plan  is  being  reviewed  by 
the  27 -member  Fish  and  Wildlife  Advisory 
Council,  which  is  expected  to  pass  on  its 
comments  to  Hon.  Don  Sparrow,  Minister 
of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife,  towards  the 
end  of  January. 

Mr.  Surrendi  says  the  government's  con- 
cem  is  with  the  recovery  of  a  threatened 
wildlife  species  and  not  the  eradication  of 
wolves.  The  maintenance  of  viable  wolf 
populations  is  as  important  as  the  recovery 
of  woodland  caribou  populations,  he  adds. 

"Localized  wolf  removal  alone  will  not 
ensure  the  survival  of  Alberta's  woodland 
caribou,"  says  the  Assistant  Deputy 
Minister,  "but  a  combination  of  manage- 
ment plans  based  on  sound  research  will 
achieve  that  objective." 

Caribou  populations  in  west  central 
Alberta  have  suffered  two  major  declines 
during  the  past  fifty  years. 

In  the  1940s  and  early  '50s,  these  popu- 
lations had  fallen  from  several  thousand  to 
between  200  and  300.  Hunters,  wolves  and 
two  severe  winters  in  the  late  1940s  contri- 
buted to  this  decline.  However,  when  hunt- 
ing restrictions  and  wolf  removal  measures 
were  introduced  in  the  1950s  the  caribou 
population  rebounded  By  the  mid-'60s,  it 
had  reached  approximately  1  200  to  1  800 
animals. 

The  second  decline  began  early  in  the 
1970s,  and  today  the  population  estimate  is 
again  between  200  and  300.  During  the  per- 
iod from  1950  to  the  present  time,  the  west 
central  region  wimessed  increased  industrial 
activity,  including  coal  exploration  and 
development,  clear-cut  logging,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  town  of  Grande  Cache.  All  this 
has  created  a  tremendous  potential  for  ha- 
rassment, range  abandonment,  over-hunt- 
ing, poaching  and  habitat  loss.  During  part 
of  this  time  -  the  late  ^Os  and  early  70s  - 


wolf  numbers  increased  steadily. 

Certain  measures  have  already  been  tak- 
en to  try  and  alleviate  some  of  the  caribou 
problems,  says  Mr.  Surrendi.  Recreational 
hunting  was  closed  in  1981,  and  the  wood- 
land caribou  was  later  placed  on  the  threat- 
ened species  list  In  addition,  agreements 
have  been  signed  with  three  forest  product 
companies  -  Proctor  and  Gamble,  B.C. 
Forest  Products  and  Champion  Forest 


Products  -  to  modify  timber  harvesting 
strategies  to  protect  caribou  habitat  Last 
month  B.C.  Forest  Products  of  Grande 
Cache,  Alberta,  received  a  Bighorn  award 
for  implementing  special  forest  manage- 
ment practices  designed  to  maintain  the 
woodland  caribou  in  Alberta. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  also 
conducted  an  extensive  four- year  research 
study  on  herds  in  the  Grande  Cache  area 
which  identified  wolf  predation  as  the 
primary  factw  limiting  the  growth  of  these 
herds.  The  results  were  used  to  help  develop 
the  restoration  plan. 


Committee  screens  list  of  exotic  animals 


An  advisory  committee  established  by 
ministerial  order  last  spring  is  assisting  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  on  regulations 
and  procedures  dealing  with  exotic  animals 
in  captivity. 

One  of  three  animal  categories  under  the 
new  Wildlife  Act  and  draft  regulations,  the 
term  "exotic  animals"  covers  species  not 
grouped  in  the  other  two  categories:  wildlife 
(animals  considered  native  to  the  province) 
and  excluded  species  (domestic  animals  or 
pets).  Permits  are  required  for  exotic  ani- 
mals kept  in  captivity. 

The  10-member  Advisory  Committee 
on  Exotic  Animals  in  Captivity  includes  re- 
presentatives from  the  pet  trade,  pet  fanciers, 
zoos,  veterinary  clinics  and  universities.  It 
first  looked  at  problems  and  concerns  about 
the  proposed  regulations,  transition  to  the 
new  regulations,  and  then  at  administrative 
procedures  needed  under  the  proposed  regu- 
lations. Currentiy  it  is  focusing  on  the  ex- 
cluded animals  list  to  determine  whether 
certain  animals  should  be  added  to  or  taken 
off  that  list,  thereby  changing  the  number 
of  animals  classed  as  exotic  and  requiring 
permits. 

"We  want  to  make  it  the  best  possible 
list  when  the  new  regulations  come  into 
effect  in  1987,"  says  Brent  Maikham,  sec- 
tion head  of  game  management  and  one  of 
three  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division  represen- 
tatives on  the  committee. 


Once  the  regulations  come  into  force,  it 
is  expected  the  committee's  primary  role 
will  be  to  advise  the  division  on  permit  ap- 
plications for  captive  exotic  animals. 

The  committee  is  chaired  by  Robert 
Andrews,  Director  of  Wildlife  with  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Division. 

Grazing  Lease 
Conversion 
Public  Meetings  Set 

The  Hon.  Don  Sparrow  has  appointed  a 
task  force  to  review  public  concerns  re- 
garding the  grazing  lease  conversion  policy. 
Chaired  by  Jack  Campbell,  MLA  for  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  the  committee  consists  of 
Elmer  Kure,  Herman  Schwenk,  Greg 
Stevens,  MLA,  Banff-Cochrane;  Dr.  Steven 
West,  MLA,  Vermilion- Viking;  Janet 
Koper,  MLA,  Calgary  Foothills;  and  Roy 
Brassard,  MLA,  Olds-Didsbury. 

The  task  force  will  be  holding  public 
meetings  at  the  following  locations: 

Edmonton  -  Jan  20  Medicine  Hat  -  Jan  27 
Red  Deer  -  Jan  22    Calgary  -  Jan  29 
Lethbridge  -  Jan  26  Peace  River  -  Feb  2 

Further  announcements  regarding  times 
and  places  will  be  made  early  in  the  new 
year 


Hundreds  volunteer  their  assistance 
in  liunter  education  program 


Twenty-five  volunteer  instructors  in 
Alberta's  conservation  and  hunter  education 
program  recently  completed  a  six-day  train- 
ing course  at  the  Forest  Technology  School 
in  Hinton.  They're  typical  of  hundreds  of 
volunteers  who  assist  in  carrying  out  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Division  programs. 

"Thousands  of  Albertans,"  says  Tom 
Bateman,  the  division's  hunter  training  co- 
ordinator, "have  benefited  from  the  efforts 
of  unselfish  volunteers  who  want  to  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  their  communi- 
ties by  teaching  others  the  knowledge, 
skills  and  attitudes  that  enable  modem  out- 
doorsmen  to  enjoy  their  chosen  recreation 
in  a  safe  and  responsible  m^er." 

The  25  graduates,  who  gave  up  a  week 
of  their  annual  vacations  to  attend  the  aca- 
demy, received  international  certification 
from  the  course  sponsors,  the  National 
Rifle  Association,  the  North  American 
Association  of  Hunter  Safety  Co-ordinators, 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division, 
Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife. 

Mr.  Bateman  says  these  volunteers  repre- 
sent a  large  number  of  Albertans  from  all 
parts  of  the  province  who  provide  leadership 
and  instruction  in  presenting  the  conserva- 
tion and  hunter  education  program  to  inter- 
ested members  of  their  communities. 

At  present  there  are  some  2  000  certified 
instructors  throughout  the  province,  with 
about  800  active  in  any  given  year.  These 
volunteers  receive  basic  training  in  the  pro- 
gram before  being  certified,  and  then  have 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  frirther  training  in 
specific  areas  at  a  series  of  weekend  work- 
shops. Those  who  show  above-average 
teaching  skills  are  selected  for  the  course, 
which  was  introduced  last^year. 

The  hunter  education  program  has  been 
operating  in  Alberta  since  1964  and  has 
used  volunteer  instructors  for  the  past  15 
years.  In  1983  the  work  of  the  volunteers 
was  recognized  by  the  International 
Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  Agencies, 
which  presented  an  award  to  the  province 
for  the  outstanding  program  of  its  kind  in 
North  America.  To  date  about  135  000 
people  have  graduated  from  Alberta's  hunter 
education  program. 

Hunter  education  provides  training  and 
information  on  subjects  like  hunting  ethics, 
wildlife  management,  wildlife  identification, 
equipment,  firearms,  bow  hunting,  first  aid, 
vision  and  physical  fitness  and  legal 
responsibilities. 

At  Hinton  volunteers  received  instmc- 
tion  in  presenting  specialize4  hunting 


clinics  and  were  certified  as  Alberta  Range 
Officers.  They  also  critiqued  the  soon-to-be- 
released  first-time  hunter  test,  reviewed  a 
first  draft  of  the  fishing  education  program, 
and  were  involved  in  a  hands-on  session  on 
the  care  of  game  hides  and  trophies  and  the 
measuring  of  trophy  heads. 

On  behalf  of  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Division,  Mr.  Bateman  extended  congratu- 
lation to  the  graduates,  and  a  vote  of  appre- 
ciation to  hunter  education  volunteer  in- 
stmctors  throughout  the  province. 

Bighorn  Awards  -  Continued 

Scouts,  he  worked  hard  to  increase  people's 
awareness  of  their  responsibilities  to  their 
fellow  beings  and  to  the  environment  He 
and  his  wife,  Linda,  played  important  roles 
in  promoting  the  Use  Respect  program  in 
southern  Alberta. 

The  Calgary  Zoological  Society  was  hon- 
ored for  its  50  years'  work  in  trying  to  ex- 
pand the  role  of  zoos,  especially  its  own. 
Through  the  society's  efforts,  the  Calgary 
Zoo  has  become  more  involved  in  wildlife 
education  programs  and  is  striving  to  in- 
crease Albertans'  awareness  of  their  wildlife 
heritage.  The  society  is  also  involved  in  pro- 
grams to  restore  endangered  and  threatened 
species  to  their  former  ranges  in  the  province, 

British  Columbia  Forest  Products  re- 
ceived its  award  for  implementing  special 
forest  management  practices  which  acknowl- 
edge the  importance  of  the  Berland  wood- 
land caribou  herd.  In  co-operation  with  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Division,  the  company 
established  innovative  timber  harvesting 
patterns  to  retain  significant  areas  of  winter 
habitat  essential  to  woodland  caribou,  a 
threatened  species. 

The  recipients  were  presented  with  me- 
dallions and  plaques  at  the  November  dinner 
and  their  names  were  entered  in  the  Order 
of  the  Bighorn  Registry. 

Wildlife  '87  -  Continued 

made  a  significant  contribution  to  wildlife 
conservation,  and  the  Alberta  Trapper's 
Association  will  do  the  same  for  one  of  its 
members. 

Naturalist  groups,  the  business 
community  and  govemment  organizations 
are  represented  on  the  40-member  board  of 
the  centennial  association,  under  the 
President  Cam  Finlay.  Rainer  Ebel  has 
been  hired  to  serve  as  executive  director  of 
the  group. 

The  Alberta  Wildlife  Conservation 


Centennial  Association  has  three  major 
goals,  says  Mr.  Finlay.  One  is  to  focus  on 
education,  making  Albertans  more  aware  of 
the  province's  valuable  wildlife  resources. 
The  second  goal  involves  networking,  an 
attempt  to  get  individuals  and  groups 
concerned  widi  wildlife  to  work  together  on 
conservation  projects.  Thirdly,  the  associa- 
tion is  encouraging  Albertans  to  set  aside 
land  for  wildlife  habitat 

Everyone  in  Canada  can  participate  in 
the  centenary,  says  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  Wildlife  '87  National  Steering 
Committee. 

It  suggests  such  wildlife  conservation 
activities  as  setting  aside  a  garden  comer, 
hedgerow,  pond,  marsh,  lake  or  block  of 
land;  planting  a  tree  or  shrub,  or  retaining  a 
woodlot  that  provides  food  and  shelter  for 
wildlife;  creating  conservation  programs  in 
local  areas;  taking  part  in  local  events;  or 
making  a  tax  deductible  donation  of  funds 
and/or  land  to  local,  provincial  or  national 
conservation  groups. 

For  further  information,  contact  the 
Alberta  Wildlife  Conservation  Centennial 
Association  in  Edmonton  at  487-4812,  or 
K.  Cmtchfield,  Alberta  Fish  and  WUdlife, 
Edmonton  at  427-6757. 


No  Newsletter  in  January 

When  the  Renewable  Resources 
Newsletter  was  launched  almost  a  year 
ago,  it  was  announced  that  it  would  be 
published  each  month  except  January  and 
August  In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the 
next  regular  issue  of  the  Newsletter  will 
be  published  in  Febmaiy. 


More  information? 

If  you  would  like  to  obtain  more  informa- 
tion on  the  contents  of  this  newsletter  or 
any  other  information  on  the  policies  or 
programs  for  renewable  resources  in  Alberta, 
please  write  or  telephone  the  Communica- 
tions Branch,  at  the  address  below. 

Renewable  Resources  Newsletter 
is  published  ten  times  a  year  by  the 
Department  of  Forestry,  Lands  and  Wildlife, 
Govemment  of  Alberta.  Deputy  Minister: 
F.W.  McDougall. 

Editor:  Harold  A.  Sellers, 

Acting  Director,  Communications  Branch 

Comments,  questions  and  suggestions  are 
always  welcome.  Please  contact  the  Editor, 
Renewable  Resources  Newsletter, 
801  Energy  Square,  10109-106  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta  T5J  3L7 
Telephone:  (403)  427-8636 
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